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PREFACE. 



The writer of the following pages being desirous of further gra- 
tifying the curiosity he had always felt on the subject of the census 
of the United States, was induced to make a thorough analysis of it 
from 1790 to 1840. The result of his inquiries decided him on giving 
them to the public. They have conducted him to important in- 
ferences on the subjects of the probabilities of life, the proportion 
between the sexes, emigration, the diversities between the two 
races which compose our population, the progress of Slavery, 
the progress of productive industry ; and on one point they have dis- 
closed an interesting fact which seems never to have been suspect- 
ed. They conclusively show that, as the number of children bear 
a less and less proportion to the women, in every State of the : 
Union, the preventive checks to redundant numbers have already 
begun to operate here, although there is no increased difficulty in ob- ■ 
taining the means of subsistence. From this fact we are able to as- I 
certain the law of our natural increase, and thus, in the estimates of 
our future progress, correct some prevalent errors. 

To the Tables and Estimates the author has subjoined comments 

to aid those who were not familiar with statistical inquiries ; for 

he wished the general reader to see and understand on what solid 

basis rest the hopes of the Anglo-Saxon race on this continent. And 

though these explanations were unnecessary to the scientific statist, 

they may often suggest to him valuable hints and reflections. 
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In UIh ttuiinmUi of the annual products of the States, which most 
will liaam rather under than over the truth, by showing how ample 
are the rriean« to pay their public debts, he has taken away the 
only ground upon which the base doctrine " of repudiation" could 
have lljuiid countenance with any large portion of the American 
people. 

Doth in hiN ONtimates and speculations the writer has studied 
brevity, txn he winhed to make his little work a sort of hand book 
to the le^iiilator, the statesman, and to all who are conversans with 
|K)litieut aritlunotio. To these it is more particularly addressed by 

THE AUTHOR. 

WNiVKKurrv OK Vikqinia, /u/y 1, 1843. 
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L POPULATION AND WEALTH 

ElTED STATED IN FIFTY YEARS, 




CENSUS or 1790. 

framerS of the Federal Constitution had decided 
'n giviug to each State a representation in Congress in proportion 
^0 its nombers, and that direct taxes, whenever resorted to, should 
iSjpiii the same proportion, it became necessary to take an exact 
pnumeration of the people. Such an enumeration was accordingly 
, directed by the Constitution ; and, as it was known that the pro- 
' grass of population greatly varied, and would continue to vary in 
(he several States, it was further provided that similar enumerations 
sii^ld be taken " within every subsequent term of ten years,"* 
This census of the people at stated periods, which was thus sub- 
natc to a particular purpose, was soon found to have substantial 
merits of its own. It has furnished an authentic document which 
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• The proviaion of the Coneliluiion referted to ia in ihe second eeciion of the limt 
Britcle, and is in ihess worda : " RepreaeniatiTea and direct laies shall bs appDitioDed 
*a>Hig ihe several Slates which may be included within this Union, according to their 
respeclive numbeis, which shall be determined by adding to the whole number of free 
persoM, inoludina those bound to serviea for « term of yeara, and excluding Indians not 
taxed, ihtee-tifihH of all other persons, [meaning slaves,] The eetual enumeration ahull 
be made within three years after the liret meeting of the Congress of ibe United Sintes, 
and wi^Q every sabsequeni term of len years, in such manner «a they shall by law 
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;v .i..v9WL'in.i- :uni political ecapomist, as well as 

,, ^j vj^^.siiuvr. EK" ibe eridence ii afTurds tliey 

■„,. - ^-xiiwv; ;uiiii»oi' suftcient iinportaoce to juslity.the 

\,vuav :L luvyNea, though it were mrt necessary to 

....... 'u^K'ti -•i [>viilical power, and to eqoalitj" of taxation i 

1 . '> ..1 .Hi ■n;x;.mK' so ubvious, that the must enlightened na- 
,, .. . ■. '■iiin.'fs; liiivc loliwwcl tho example, and now takeperiodi- . 
,.; , ,.i.„i.-«-.v.u' iiwir inhabitanlB solely lor the valuable knowledge ^J 

■ ii. > iMM-^. Vit Uio numbers ot" a )jfople are at ouce the source ^ 
,:,.' .ill.- !kii'\ v>t' its wealth, these enumerations enable its statesmen ^ 

■ .■ ..■,■ v^iicilior national prosperity is advancing, stationary, or Jl 
u-ui\^i.iJc. I'hoy can compare one period with another; as well fl 
.l^ .liili.'(i;iii I'arts of the country with each other, and having this _ 1 
■i.iliiiiaiMury evidence of the facts, they can more successfully in- 
ii'siiyLito the causes, and apply the appropriate remedies, "nftere .gr 
iciiicdy is practicable. 

'I'hoy also lumish occasions for obtaining otliei statistical infor- W 
iiuUiou on subjects that materially concern civilization and national J 
proapority. The same means taken to ascertain the numbers of the ^ 
people may be used to distribute them into classes, according to ^ 
MUX, ugcs, and occupations, and difJi^rent races, where such diversity .^ 
exists. Accordingly, the United States, and all the European*^ • 
uatious who have profited by our example, have tbus improved 
their respective enumerations of their people. Six censuses have 
uow been taken in this country in the course of fifty years, daring I 
which period many new items have added to our knowledge of 1 
the progress of social improvement. By their aid, speculations in' ' 

■ political philosophy of great moment and interest may be made to > 
rest ou the unerring logic of numbers. 

'rhis knowledge, so indispensable to every goverotnent whicH 
would found its legislation on authentic facts, instead of conjecture^ 
in iHtduliiirly important to us. Our changes are both greater and 
inure rajttd than those of any other country. A region covered 
with itH primeval forests is, in the courseof one generation, covered 
with productive farms and comfortable dwellings, and in the same 
brief Hpncc villages are seen to shoot up into wealthy and populons 
eitioa. The elements of our population are, moreover, composed 
of ditFcrcnt races and conditions of civil freedom, whose relative 
inereaHo is watched with interest by every reflecting mind, however 
he may view that diversity of condition, or whatever he may think 
of the comparative merit of the two races. 
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*Mi theUailed SUOes in Fifty Yearg. 15 

It is the pM^se of the following pages to profit by the informa- 
tion which the several censuses have furoished, so as Bot only to 
mate us better acquainted with the progress of our Federal Repub- 
lic during the half century it has existed, but also to give us a 
glimpse of the yet more important future which awaits us. 

Before we consider the inferences to be deduced from all the 
censoses together, let us take a brief notice of each of them in 
succession. 

The first census was taken in 1790, and its enumeration referred 
to the 1st of August qf that year. It distributed the population 
uader the following heads : 

1st Free white males, sixteen years of age and upwards. 

3d. The same under sixteen. 

3d. Free white females of «1I ages, 
- 4th. Slaves. , ' 

'5th. Allotherpersons; by which was meant free persons of colour. 

The result is exhibited in the following 

ZUIcV' '*« Population of the United State* on tht Ut of Augtuit, 1790. 
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3,329,827 



By this census the population of the United States was first 
ascertained by actual enumeration, together with its several parts, 
■'white and coloured, free and servile, and the comparative numbers 
of the different States. As the result somewhat disappointed expec- 
tation, the cgfeus was supposed by many to be inaccurate, and the 
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assumed error was imputed, I know not on what MUence, tft ^ i 
popular notion that the people were thus counted for the puipose 
of being taxed, and that not a few had. on this account, understeted 
to the deputy marshals the number of persons in their families.* < 
But the general conformity of this census with those subsequently > ' 
taken, in all points where the discrepancy cannot be satisfae^^y 
explained, shows that the errors could not have been consideraUe. 

The census showed that the population of this country had iKOk 
overrated at the revolution, for, supposing the rate of increas^w^ 
have been the same before the census as after it, the people of the^. 
thirteen colonies, at the time of the stamp act, fell considerably 
short of two millions, and at the declaration of independence, tl^y 
did not reach to two and a half millions. ,1 

The items of the first census were unfortunately too few to {umish 
much materials for comparison. The most important facts it 
discloses are the following : 

Per cent. 

Of the whole population, the whites were 3,172,464 = 80.73 

The free coloured, 59,466 = 1.61 

The slaves, 697,897 = 17.76 
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3,929,827 100. -^ 

Consequently, the whole free population, 

white and coloured, were 82.24 

And the whole slave population, .... l7Jf6 

The number of white males to that of the females was as 103.8 
to 100 ; or, for every 10,000 males there were 9,636 females. 

It deserves to be remarked that the age of sixteen, which was 
adopted by Congress to divide the male population into two parts, 
with a view probably to ascertain the number of men capable of 
bearing arms, made an almost equal division between them. Thus, 
of the whole male white population, the part over sixteen is 60.3 
per cent, and the part under sixteen 49.7. The age of twenty was \ 
thus found to divide the male population of England into two el)ual ^ 
parts, by the census taken in that country in 1821. 

It will be perceived that, at this period, every State in the Union, 



* It ia certain that this supposed source of error was credited by General Washington, 
usually so cautious, and almost unerring in his judgments, and that on the faith of it, he 
expected that the second census would show a much larger amount of population than 
proved to be the fact. ..^ 
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k ezAept Massachusetts, contained slaves. But, as in several States 
tf» number was,,tew, and slavery was there subsequently abolished, 
in tracing the progress of the slave population, it has been thought 
best ft confine our views to those in which slavery still exists, and 
!- .^wbare it constitutes a large, or at least not an inconsiderable pEirt 
•pulation. 
^'proportion of the white, the free coloured, and the slave 
lulation may be seen in the following taLle : 
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59,096 
31S,7S8 
748,308 
393,751 

VI 

73.077 
35,791 


S08,&tg 

442,115 

38S,a04 
140,178 
5a,88G 
(11,613 
32,013 


4,177 
8,013 
13,766 
4,975 
1,801 
398 
114 
301 


8,887 

100!573 
107,094 


77.9 
65,3 
59.1 
73.3 

50.3 


7.1 
2.5 
1.7 
1.3 
.7 
.5 

.a 

1. 


15., 
33.3 
39.2 
35.5 
43.' 
35.4 
155 < 
9.6 
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North CaroliriB, 
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11,350 84.3 
3,417| 89.4 
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1.961,374 


1,271,693 


3a,fi35 


657,0471 (!4.8 


1.7 


33,S 
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J;It thus appeared that in these States, then constituting nearly 

L ^be-half the Union, the number of slaves was a little more than a 

«;r«l,^f the population, and that the whites were nearly two-thirds. 
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CHAPTER U. 




THE GENSUB OF 1800, BEING THE SECOND ENUMERATION'iDNI^^Bfi * 



CONSTITUTION. J|l , 

. The act of Congress which directed the second enupaerat^bn * 
added sooje new divisions of the white population tP those of tho^i^ ^ 
,«rst census. It discriminated between the sexes, and it distributed 
each under the five following heads, viz : , 

^i.jrw: Those persons who were under ten years of age. ""^w '^ 

^'''i% ' " " ^^^9 ^^^ under sixteen. *: 

" " sixteen, and under twenty-six?^^; 

" " twenty-six, and under forty-five.^ 

" " forty-five and upwards. 



\ 
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This census, besides informing us of the actual numbers then WL 
the United States, made us further acquainted with the rate cif 'o'iSr 
increase, and which proved to be somewhat greater than it had, on 

X, "^^ihe authority of Dr. Franklin's opinion, been previously estirmted. 

' ^-i' .; The whole population was thus distributed : 



41 



»- . ' White males 
" females 

Free coloured 
Slaves 



2,204,421 
2,100,068 




V* 



4,304^^89' 
108,395 
893,041 

5,305,925 
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Total . 

The increase in ten years was — 

Of the whole population 
" whites 
" free coloured 
" slaves 
" whole coloured population 

The following table shows the whole population of the United 
States on the 1st of August, 1800. 



35.02 per cent. 
35.68 
82.28 

27.96 " 
32.23 
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^SRk& *Mj£^r ^ PoMlffon ant, 

immlyiiition, and the free coloured by emancipation.'' Tho increg^ . 

i'rotn the fir^l source was eatimatefl by Dr. Seybeit, on suaH imjier-'y 

'•fe^-data as he possessed, at fi^O,000 m the ten yejirs from 1790 to f 

Sod. But since an account has been taken ofth' 

grAts wlio arrive in our sea-ports, as well as f 

■ e™^nc6 afforded by the enumerations themseive*, i 

tw^sbmate as muchtoo low. The nuftbcr 

,^fcQdmiifgo was known to make a considerable i 

' riad, to thJ steady stream of*Eiiropean emigr,ition. Thi: acces- , . 

-• JS^^^ ou"" numbers from this sonroc, instead ofaljont U- per cent, * 

V^Dr. Seybcrt supposed, was probably nuL siiort of 'A jitu- cent. jft 

• I'he distribLilion of the three classes of <jur population, compfiyed,', 

■with that of the preceding census, may Jje seen in the following 7 », 




CuBaeqjontly, 
iBtiiin was.. 


^ - -•*'; 


BrttntCennuor 

1790. 


Bf Ihe Cemu. of) 




B0.73 pet rant. 

1.51 
17.56 


81.13 pw ram 
2.05 " 
16.83 
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100. 


100. 




82.2* 
19.27 


83.17 
18.88 







K 'The age of sixteen divided the white population, as at tiie piflt 
* fejdiiig census, into two nearly equal parts, and the excess of those 
■"tfer sixteenswas yet less than in 1790. Thus, 

^mber of ^hitetnaLes under sixteen was 1,117,169 
« females " 1,038,845 

The number of white males over sizteen ' ' """* '"^'» -^ 
" " females "■_ 



jM^er six 



I 

i 9 



1,087,252 
1,038,845 






2,).26,097 

The white population is thus distributed according to ages, viz : 
Those under the age of ten . . . . 34.fi per cent 

between ten and sixteen . . . 15.5 " 
>**♦ between sixteen and twenty-six . . 18.4 " 
between twenty-six and forty-five . 19.6 " 
forty-five ai^ upwards j^.' ■ • \^^ 



wllicl>«h^i 
thanSftl '* 



nxifn]feja ui^r and above sixteen to be yet nearer 



100 to 94:9 
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94.3 
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102.1 
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95.4 
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The males of the whole white population exceeded the females 
in the proportion of 100 to 95.3, but there i| great diversity in the 
proportion between the sexes at different ages. Thus, 

Of those under ten years of age,* the proportion of 

males to females was as 
" between ten and sixteen .... 
" between sixteen and twenty-six . 
** between twenty-six and forty-five 
" over forty-five 

It appears from the preceding statement, that, notwithstanding 
the greater number of males born, yet from the greater nulnber 
also who go abroad as travellers or seafaring men, or who die from 
casualties, the females between sixteen and twenty -six exceed the 
males between the same ages ; and it may be presumed that they 
would maintain the excess in the after periods of life, but for the 
foreign emigrants, who consisted, at that time, far more of males 
than females. The small gain of the males on the females between 
ten and sixteen is probably to be referred to the same cause; 
though a part may be ascribed perhaps to the greater mortality of 
females at that period of life. 

Although in every State of the Union the males under ten, and 
between that age and sixteen, exceed the females, yet in the subse- 
quent ages there is a great diversity among the States. In all the 
New England States, except Vermont, the excess of females over six- 
teen is so great as to outweigh the excess of males under sixteen, 
whereby the whole number of females exceeds that of males, thus : 

In Maine the white males were 74,069, the females 76,832 



New Hampshire, 


c< 


91,158 


« 


91,740 


Massachusetts, 


(( 


205,494 ' 


« 


211,299 


Rhode Island, 


it 


31,868. 


(C 


33,581 


Connecticut, 


a 


121,193* 


u 


123,528 



In Vermont, however, the males of every age exceed the females. 
This diversity is doubtless owing principally to the seafaring ha- 
bits of the people in the five first-mentioned States, and partly to 
the great number of emigrants which they send foHh to the States 
south and west of them, who are^st were mostly males. Vermont, 
. - - t ■ ■ 

^* Dr. Seybert, in his Statistics, p. 44, stated, that of the persoiA under ten, the females 
t. ^%ceeded the males. It 19 due however to hin» to rem^k, that wtiilo his computations 
^tlrtppev to be accurate, according to the data he possessed, h6:rhas often been misled by 

^bfl/'eaors in the first publications of the first and sectfri4.f;4eansQ«^.w!iich a more careful 
' x^rision of their returns has subsequently shown. h 
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on the other hand, must have gained greatly by immigration, as its 
populatioo nearly doubled in ten years, and thus ita males, even be- 
tween sixteen and twenty-six, somewhat exceeded its females. 

The number of white females between ^xteen and forty-five was 
813,193, equal to 18.9 per cent of the whole white population ; and 
this may be regarded as the ordinary proportion which the married 
and marriageable women in this country bear to the whole popula- 
tion, though it will of course be somewhat affected by a change in 
the rate of increase. 

"The increase of the whole coloured population, which neidier 
gains nor loses much by migration, gives us very nearly the ratio of 
increase by natural multiplication. Supposing this ratio to be the 
same with the two races, then the further gain of the white popu- 
lation must be referred to immigration. By this rule, the accession 
to our numbers by foreign emigrants would be in ten years 3.4S 
per cent, equal to the difference between 35.68 and 33.23 per cent 

The second census showed a very great difference in the rate of 
increase among the different States. Thus, while the population of 
Georgia and Vermont nearly doubled, and that of Kentucky and 
Tennessee trebled in the ten years, that of Connecticut, of Dela- 
ware, of Maryland and Rhode Island increased less than 10 per 
cent. The difference was caused almost wholly by the flow of the 
population from the States where it was most dense to those where 
it was least so. 
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J45,591 
162.101 
230,955 


49,affi 

9ie,336 
10,066 
S14,SB0 
337,761 
196,355 
11)1,678 
179,871 
31,709 
5,^ 


8,aGe 

19,587 
783 
20,124 
7,043 
3,185 
1,019 
741 
3(19 
IS2 


6,153 
105,635 
3,244 
345,796 
133,296 
146,151 
59,404 
40.343 
13,5B4 
3,4S9 


77.5 

7l!( 
58.4 
70.7 
57.7 
63.7 
BO .5 

57 is 


13.9 
5.7 
5.4 

2.3 

2.4 
.9 
.7 

1.2 
.3 


23. 
39.3 
37.9 
42.3 

3G.6 
19.3 
13.9 
39.4 


Mnryiond, 










Ken.iicky, „ 


Mississippi, 

T..^,..^ 


3,liai,316 


1,70*58;) 


«i,2ni 


857,095 


65. 


2,3! 33-7 



It thus appesTs that, in the slaveholding States, the white popul^ 
tion had gained alittletm the whole coloured, and yet more on th'ej 
slaves, who, fr6m b^ing somewhat more than a third of the miole' 
population, were now.somewhat less. 
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Km -^s (Jfetributed under the same heads by lliis 
B craisus (jf 1800 ; but in addition to the population 
B.tba4jribner territory-or the Uniled States, it curi)|jrehcnJs that 
^vhicFi was cont^ied in the settled parts of Louisiana, which was 
parchaaed from France in 1803. The accession to our numbei-.s 
Irom this source was about 77,000. 

" The distribution bclwecn the wliito and coloured races was as 
Mlpw 



White males, 
females 



Free coloured, 
Slaves, . 



' J^^ ^191,364 
^^ii 1 



Total, ^^m ' ''',23fl.til4 

^ecennial- increajie from ail sources, compt»ed with thalfof 



^810. 

36.45 per cent. 



1800. 
. 35.02 per cent. 



Of the whole population 

Of the whites . . . . 36.18 

"Of the free coloured . . 72. 

Of the slaves 33.40 

Of the whole coloured, bond 

and free 37.58 

The following table shows the whole population of the United 
States on the 1st of August, 1810 : 



. 35.68 
. 82.28 



. 32.23 
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The greater rate of increase of the whole population, exhibited 
in the preceding comparison, is to be ascribed principally to the 
acquisition of Louisiana, and, in a small degree, to an increased 
importation of slaves before 1808, when it was known that Con- 
gress would avail itself of the power it would then possess, of pro- 
hibiting their further importation* These two circumstances are 
jRifficient to account for the excess of increase under the census of 
1810, which excess did not exceed 77,000 persons ; and, indeed, as 
the slaves imported and acquired with Louisiana, probably amount- 
ed to more than half this number,* the remainder is not equal to 
the white inhabitants which Louisiana contained, and consequently 
we are justified in inferring, notwithstanding the augmented ratio 
of actual increase, a small diminution in the rate of gain from im- 
nugration or natural multiplication, or both united. 

The three classes of the population were distributed in the fol- 
lowing proportions in 1790, 1800, and 1810: 

1790. 180(f 1810. 

The white population 80.73 per cent, 81.12 per cent, 80.97 per cent. 
Free coloured 1.51 " 2.05 " 2.57 

Slaves 17.56 « 16.83 ** 16.46 






100. 100. 100. 



ii 



Of the whole free pop. 82.24 " 83.17 « 83.54 
Whole coloured 19.07 « 18.88 « 19.03 

It thus appears that the free coloured population had a greater 
proportional increase than either of the other two classes ; and 
that, while the whole free population gained on the servile, the 
whole coloured gained a little on the white. 

The age of sixteen continued to divide the white population into 
two nearly equal parts, but the small excess of those under that 
age continued to diminish, thus : 

Whites under sixteen, males . . . 1,503,141 
" " females . . 1,429,743 

2,932,884 



* Supposing the natural increase of the coloured population to be the same from 1800 
to 1810, as from 1790 to 1800, and there is no reason for supposing it to be different, 
then the difference of the decennial gain in this class, shown by the two enumerations, 
shows the accessions to this class from the purchase of Louisiana and from importation. 
That difference is 5.35 per cent on the whole coloured population, which is equal to 

53»57«. 

3 
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Whites over sixteen, mtries . . . 1,484,430 
" « females . . 1,444,690 

2,929,120 



X ■ 



34.4 


per cent. 


15.6 


(C 


18.9 


« 


19. 


« 


12. 


M 



■which shows the proportion under sixteen to be 50.03 per cent. 
But as the proportion of the females imder that age was greater 
than that of males, the former being 50.26 and the latter 49.69, we 
may infer that, if there were no migration to the United States, 
which consists more of adults and of males than of children and 
females, an age somewhat below sixteen would constitute the point 
of equal division. 

The distribution of the white population, according to age, differs 
little from that shown by the preceding census, viz : — 

Those under ten were . . 
" between ten and sixteen . 
" between sixteen and twenty-six 
" between twenty-six and forty-five 
" of forty-fi^^ and upwards 

The increase in twenty years was as follows, viz : 

Of the whole population . . . . 84.2 

Whites .... 

Free coloured . 

Slaves .... 

Whole coloured 

The proportion of males to females in the white population was 
as 100 to 96.2, showing an increase of females of 1.1 per cent since 
the census of 1800. 

At the different ages specified in the census, the proportions of 
the sexes were as follows, viz : 

Under ten, the males to the females were as 100 to 94.8 
Between ten and sixteen ..." 95.7 

Between sixteen and twenty-six . . " 102.7 
Between twenty-six and forty-five . . " 97.3 
Forty-five and upwards ..." 92.7 

which proportions exhibit the same features of irregularity as those 
of the preceding census. 

The number of white females between the ages of sixteen and 
forty-five was 1,106,212, which is 18.87 per cent of the whole 
white population, showing a very small variation from the propor- 
tion exhibited by the preceding census. 

The following table shows the number of whites, free coloiured, 



84.8 " 
213.5 " 

70.7 " 

81.9 " 
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Bad slaves, M the slaveholding States and Territories, on the 1st of 
August, 1810, with the relative proportions of each : 



St.t.> »™ 


Whole 
pupuimion 


Wh[l<9. 




SLbvcb. 


p«™t«,o. 1 


Whil«. 


r.Cord 


Slave.. 


Delaware 


72,674 
380,546 
34.023 
974,692 
550,500 
415,115 
352,433 
406,511 
261,727 
40,352 
76,556 
20,845 


55.361 
235,117 
16,079 
S5t,534 
376,410 
314,196 
145,414 
324,237 
215,875 
23,024 
34,311 
17,227 


13,136 
33,927 
2,549 
30,570 
10,266 
4,554 
1,801 
1,713 
1,317 
240 
7,585 

eo7 


4.177 
111,502 

5,395 
392.518 
168,824 
196,365 
105,21S 
e0,561 
44,535 
17,088 
34.660 
3,011 


76.2 
61.8 

S-i 

67.8 
51.6 
57.6 
79.8 
82.5 
57. 
44.8 
82.6 


18.1 

8.9 
10,6 

M 

1.1 
1.7 

.4 
.5 
.3 
0.9 
3.9 


5-7 

29.3 
22,5 
40.3 
30.4 
47.3 
41.7 
19.8 
17. 
42.7 
45,3 
14.4 




[Xilricc or Columbia,... 






^^...z^:z::. 


^^7,::::: :::::. 






S£=»::..:::;::;;::;: 


Torai. 


3.480,904 


2,208,785 


108,265 


1.163,854 


63.5 


3.1 


' 33.4 



It appears from the preceding table that both descriptioDS of the 
coloured population in these States had gained on the whites in the 
preceding ten years, and that the slaves, which in 1800 had consti- 
tuted a little less than a third of their aggregate number, now 
amounted to a little more than a third. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THE cftfSUS OP 1820, BEING THE FOURTH DECENNIAL ENUMERATION 

UNDER THE CONSTITUTION. 

This census was the first which made any discrimination in the 
coloured part of the population, either as to sex or age. It distributed 
the males and females, both of the free coloured persons and slaves, 
under the four following divisions, viz : those who were under 
fourteen ; who were fourteen and under twenty-six ; who were 
twenty-six atid under forty-five; and who were forty-five and 
upwards. 

It made no change in the distribution of the whites, except to 

add a column for those males who were between the ages of sixteen 
and eighteen. 

The decennial increase, shown by this census, compared with 

that of 1810, was as follows : 

1820. 1810. 

Of the whole population, . 33.35 per cent, . 36.45 per cent. 

Of the white, .... 34.3 « . . 36.18 

Of the free coloured, . . 27.75 " . . 72. 

Of the slave, .... 29.57 " . . 33.40 " 

Of the whole coloured, . . 29.33 " . . 37.58 " 

It thus appears that the increase of the whole population was 
3.10 per cent more in the last ten years than in the ten preceding. 
But if we make a deduction from the increase shown by the census 
of 1810, for the extra gain by the purchase of Louisiana, and which 
may be estimated at 1 J per cent, the difference will be reduced to 
1.6 per cent — equivalent to 115,837 persons. This falling off is to 
be attributed partly to the suspension of immigration during the 
war, partly to the slaves who fled to the enemy during the same 
period, and lastly to that gradual diminution of natural increase, of 
which the several enumerations furnish evidences, and which pro- 
bably the war slightly increased. 

The result of the census may be seen in the four following tables : 
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" The numbera ihus marked cumprehend people of color who Wera designsleil in (be 
eenaug, in some of ihfl teluniB, 116 *' olher free peraana, except Iniiians, nol Mied," wild, 
oul diBcriminatiunofeex. The wholanumberthuB returned was 4,831. 

t The popHloiion of this elate waa alated in ihe census publiahed by the Btite depart. 
ment, in 1833,10 ba 127,301; but in ihe ■•stalisiienl view," published by the same 
(kpartinenl ihreo yeara nfierworde, purauinl to reeoluliona ol" the Senate in 1833 and 
1834. BIWM ael down al 144,317— ihowing a diflBrenOB of 1G,416. The laMof iheae 
""■'■' being believed lo be coireci, it has heen hero i'uUo wed as to the afi. 



luflhl 



the population of this 



)le populoTion of the al , „ ., 

lb, the difltribulion acconiing tu age, in ilie eialement of 1833, remoina 
There will iheteforo be fouud, between the aegregatea and the detaila of 
discrepancy of 16,416. 
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While there was so sensible a difference in the increase of the 
population shown by the two last enumerations, its distribution 
among the several classes continued in nearly the same proportions, 
viz : 

Census of 1820. Census of 1810. 

The whites amount to . 81.55 per cent. . . . 80.97 
The free coloured . . . 2.46 " .... 2.57 
The slaves 15.99 " .... 16.46 



The whole free population, 84.01 " .... 83.54 
The whole coloured, . . 18.45 " .... 19.03 

It thus appeared that the white population had gained on both 
descriptions of the coloured. 

The proportion between the sexes in the three classes was as 
follows : ' 

In the white population the males exceed the females, as 100 to 
96.77. ^ 

In the free coloured population the females excwd the males, as 
107.09 to 100. ^ 

In the slave population the males exceed the females, as 100 to 
95.16. 

This excess of females in the free coloured class is to be ascribed 
principally to the seafaring and roaming habits of many of the 
males, and probably in a small degree to the greater number of 
females who are emancipated. The disproportion is therefore 
greatest between the ages of 14 and 45. 

In five of the New England States, from the like prevalence of 
seafaring and migratory habits, the females exceed the males. 
In Maine, however, there is a small majority of males — the gain 
from immigration in that thinly settled State more than counter- 
balancing the loss by the pursuits of fishing and navigation. In 
the other States of the Union the males, both of the white and 
coloured population, exceed the females ; and of the whites under 
ten years of age, the males are most numerous even in the New 
England States. 

The excess of males exhibited by the census has doubtless been 
somewhat enhanced by foreign emigrants, of whom a majority are 
males, but it is to be referred principally to that curious and admi- 
rable provision of nature, by which the greater number of males born 
is sufiicient, under ordinary circumstances, to compensate the 
peculiar casualties to which that sex is exposed. Even in the free 
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coloured population, of which the females have a preponderance of 7 
per cent, the m^fc^^nder fourteen exceed the females about 3 per cent. 
The numbers of the three classes, male and female, within the 
several ages mentioned in the census, are respectively in the follow- 
ing proportions to the whole of each class, viz : 

1st. Of the whites, 
The males under 10 are 17.1 per cent. The females, 16.3 per cent. 
10 and under 16 7.8 " 
16 and under 26 9.9 " 
26 and under 45 9.7 " 



45 and upwards 6.3 
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" 7.7 « 

" 9.9 " 

9.4 " 

5.9 '' 
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« 

• 


• 


12.4 


<i 


26 an4|un^r 45 
45 and upwards, 


*10, 
7.5 


V 


• 
• 


• 
• 


11.6 
8.1 







48.2 






,- 


51.8 




3d. Of the slaves f 














T^e males under 14 are 22.4 


per cent. 


The females, 21.1 


per cent. 


14 and under 26 


13.2 


• 


. 


• 


13.2 


« 


26 and uxider 45 


10.6 


• 


• 




9.9 


« 


45 and upwards. 


5. 


• 


• 


• 


4.6 


(1 



51.2 48.8 " 

It thus appears that one-third of the white population was under 
ten years of age, and not quite half (48.9 per cent) under sixteen. 
This age does not so equally divide this part of the population as 
it did in the previous enumerations, since the same causes which 
occasioned the small decline in the rate of natural increase before 
adverted to, lessened the proportion of those who were under that 
age, and consequently placed the point of equal division at a some- 
what greater age. 

Of the free coloured population [ess than two-thirds, (62.8 per 
cent,) and of the slaves more th^two-thirds, (69.9) are under 
twenty-six years of age. 

The relative numbers of the white and coloured population in the 
slaveholding States, is exhibited in the following table : 



n the United States m Fifty Years. 



DeUwHTa 

MarrlBud 

Dislricl of ColumbiB 

Virgioi*. 

North CsroUna 

South CBCotina, 

GeorgiH, 

Keniucby, 

Tenneesee, 



72,7« 

407,350 

33,033 

1,065,366 



Lautsiann, ... 
Mieaouri, .... 
Alabama,.... 
Arkaneas,... 



55.2t 
260,322 
23,614 
603,074 
419,200 
237,i40 
189.566 
434.644 
339,927 

42,176 

73,383 

55,9 

96,245 



1,767 
3,941 
2,779 



6,377 
425,153 

I 205,017 
258,475 
149,656 
126,732 
80,107 
33,814 



Total, 4,.'i02,a24 2,a42,340| 135,304|l.524,580 63. 



It thus appears that io these States, since the preceding census, 
the white population lost, and the coloured portion gained nearly the 
half of one per cent. 
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CHAPTER V. 



THE CENSUS OF 1830, BEING THE FIFTH DECENNIAL ENUMERATION 

tJNDER THE CONSTITUTION. 

In the act of Congress which directed the fifth census, some im- 
portant deviations from the preceding acts were introduced. Thus 
it numbered the population as it was on the 1st day oi June, instead 
of the 1st oi August, as had been previously done, so that the in- 
crease shown, on a comparison with the preceding census, was not 
as heretofore, fof ten years, but for nine years and ten months. 
There were also a greater number of divisions according to age, 
both in the white and coloured population.* The whites of each 
sex were arranged under thirteen heads, as follows : 

Those under , 5 years of age. 



5 and under 



a 



a 



a 



<( 



(( 



« 



u 



a 



a 



a 



15 
20 
30 
40 
50 
60 
70 
80 
90 
100 and upwards. 

The coloured population of both descriptions, and of each sex, 
were arranged under the six following heads, viz : 

Those under 10 ; 10 and under 24 ; 24 and under 36 ; 36 and 
under 55 ; 55 and under 100 ; 100 and upwards. 

The result is exhibited in the five following tables : 



10 
15 
20 
30 
40 
50 
60 
70 
80 
90 
100 



* There were also colamns for the deaf, and dumb, and blind, of different ages, 
which will be hereafter noticed. 
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IllllJIIIlidllllllJII 



• ThiB number comprehendB 5,603 omiited in ihe mirabal'i relum of (he demih. 
t This number oomprehenda 310 mmtwA in Ihe marehal'a return of the ileuils. 
t This number comprehends the ouiiasions in New Yorlt »nd Louiswma, and 5^18 
penona on bosid the public ships. 



33.85 " 

34.17 " 

30.15 " 
30.7 
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The increase shown by this census, that is, for a period of nine 
years and ten months, is as follows : 

The whole population, . . . 33.26 per cent. 

Whites, 

Free coloured, . 

Slaves, 
The whole coloured, . 

If we add the increase for the two months required to make up 
the complete term of ten years, which is very nearly equal to the 
half of 1 per cent, the last decennial increase will thus compare 
with the preceding, viz : 

1830. 1820. 

The whole population, 33.92 per cent. . 33.35 per cent. 

Whites, . . 34.52 « . 34.3 " 

Free coloured, . 34.85 " . 27.75 •* 

Slaves, . . 30.75 " . 29.57 " 

The whole coloured, . 31.31 " . 29.33 « 

This comparative view shows that the rate of increase was 
somewhat greater in the last ten years than in the ten preceding, 
instead of being less, as would appear by the enumeration actually 
taken. The gain from a greater and more uninterrupted immigra- 
tion, from 1820 to 1830, is more than equal to the additional in- 
crease here shown. 

The increase of the three classes had been so nearly equal, that 
their relative proportions are nearly the same as in 1820. Thus : 

In 1820, In 1830, 

The whites were 81.55 per cent. . . . 81.90 per ct. 

The free coloured, 2.46 " ... 2.48 " 

The slaves, 15.99 « ... 15.62 

Showing a small gain of the white population on the coloured, and 
of the free coloured on the slaves. 

The males and females, in the three classes, were in the follow- 
ing proportions, viz : 

In the white population the males exceed the females, as 100 to 96.56. 
Free coloured " the females exceed the males, as 107.64 tolOO. 
Slave " the males exceed the females, as 100 to 98.37. 

The proportion between the sexes continued nearly the same as 
under the preceding census, with both descriptions of the free popu- 
lation ; but with the slaves, the proportion of females was greater 
than under the preceding census by more than 3 per cent. This 
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relative change in their numbers might have been caused by a 
greater mortality among the males ; by an extraordinary number 
of runaways to foreign countries, who are chiefly males ; or lastly, 
by a greater proportion of males of those who had been emanci- 
pated. As there seems to be no reason to suppose that more males 
than females were emancipated, the two first causes must be relied 
on to explain the difference in question ; and neither of them is in- 
consistent with well-known facts. The instances of escape to 
Canada have greatly increased within the last twenty years ; and 
of the slaves who are transported to the south, there is a greater 
proportion of males, and their lives are probably abridged by change 
of climate and habits. 

The proportions of the males and females, at different ages, to the 
whole number of each sex in the several classes,* are as follows : 

1st. Of the whites, 



Males. 










Females, 




Those under 5 years of 


age, 18.17] 


per 


cent. 


17.83 per cent. 


5 and under 10 


« 


14.60 




« 


14.52 


« 


10 and under 15 


« 


12.51 




ti 


12.35 


« 


15 and under 20 


« 


10.70 




u 


11.53 


« 


20 and under 30 


(( 


17.86 




M 


17.76 


« 


30 and. under 40 


« 


11.09 




ii 


10.74 


« 


40 and under 50 


«( 


6.86 




« 


6.89 


« 


50 and under 60 


« 


4.28 




«( 


4.32 


« 


60 and under 70 


« 


2.52 




«( 


2.54 


« 


70 and under 80 


M 


1.08 


• 


•< 


1.13 


ft 


80 and under 90 


U 


.29 




«< 


.34 


u 


90 and under 100 


« 


.04 
100. 




U 


.05 
100. . 


tt 


2d. Of the free coloured persons, 










Those under 10 


(( 


31.72 


pel 


• cent. 


28.49 per cent. 


10 and under 24 


« 


28.07 




« 


28.97 


u 


24 and under 36 


ii 


18.02 




(( 


19.59 


u 


36 and under 55 


(« 


14.51 




« 


14.64 


« 



* It will be perceived that this comparative view differs from that given under the 
census of 1820. Here the number of males and females, at the different periods of life, 
are compared with the whole number of the same sex, in the respective classes ; but 
there the same were compared with the whole number of both sexes. In that, the per 
centage of both sexes is found by adding the separate per centage of each ; here, the 
same result is obtained by taking the medium per centage of both. 
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Males. Females. 

55 and under 100 years of age, 7.50 per cent. 8.08 per cent 

100 and upwards " -18 « ,23 ** 







100. 


« 


100. 


3d. Of the slaves. 










Those under 10 


n 


34.90 


u 


34.90 


10 and under 24 


« 


30.86 


ti 


30.99 


24 and under 36 


« 


18.32 


u 


18.65 


36 and under 55 


« 


11.74 


ti 


11.23 


55 and under 100 


« 


4.10 


66 


4.16 


100 and upwards 


« 


.07 


« 


.07 



M 

U 
U 

M 
M 
U 



100. 100. 

The preceding tables show that, of the whole population, the 
number under ten years of age is exactly one third ; but the slaves 
of the same age exceed that proportion, and both descriptions of 
the free population fall short of it. 

If we compare the number of white children under 10, with the 
number of females between 16 and 45, whether of the same or the 
preceding census, we find the ratio continually diminishing. Thus : 

1st. When compared with the females of the same census. 
The children were to the females, in 1800, as 183.1 to 100. 

" " " 1810, as 182.3 to 100. 

" ** « 1820, as 173.0 to 100. 

2d. When compared with the females of the succeeding census, 
The children were to the females, in 1810, as 248. to 100. 

" " " 1820, as 237.4 to 100. 

" " " 1830, as 225.8 to 100. 

For which diminution of ratio no satisfactory explanation can be 
given but a gradual decline in the rate of natural increase ; of 
which fact we shall hereafter find satisfactory evidence. 

The relative numbers of the three classes, in the slaveholding 
States, were thus distributed in 1830, viz : 



Ml the VkUed States m Ftjiy Years. 





PQpuiaUon. 


W.i^ 


J^ 


818VM. 


,„«»..„.„. 1 


WhliM 


T. rol'd 


eis.«. 




76,748 
447,040 

39,834 
1,311,405 
737,987 
581,185 
518,633 
309,527 
136.631 
315,739 
681.904 

30,388 
687,917 
140,455 

34,730 


57,601 
291,108 

97,5H3 
694,30[J 
472.843 
357,863 
396,806 
190,406 

70,443 

89,441 
535,74b 

35.671 
517,787 
114,795 

18.385 


15,855 
53,938 
6,152 
47,348 
19,543 
7,931 
3,486 
1,572 
519 
16,710 
4,555 

4,911 
569 
844 


3.392! 75.1 

102,994; 65.1 
6,119! 69.2 
469,757; 57.4 
345.601 64.1 
315,401 44.4 
217,531 57.4 
117,549 61.5 
65,659 51.5 
109.588 41.5 
141,6031 78.5 
4,576! 84.5 
1GS513 75.3 
25,091 BI.7 
15,501 53.1 


20.6 
11. S 
15.4 
3.8 
1.6 
1.3 
1.5 
.5 
.4 
7.7 
.7 
.5 
1.3 
A 
2.3 


3.3 

23.1 
IS. 3 
38.8 
33.3 
54.3 
43.1 
38. 
48.1 
50.8 
20. S 
15. 
33.5 
17.9 
44.6 




Diatricl of ColumbiB,. 
Virgimn, 














ArkBDMB 








Total. 


5.848.303 


3,660,758 


182.070 


2.005,475 


62.60 


3.11 


34.29 



By the preceding table both classes of the coloured population had 
gained a little on the whites in these States. 

The numbers gained by the acquisition of Florida are included 
in the fifth enumeration, and the several estimates relative to it ; but 
as its population at the time of its purchase (in 1821) probably did 
not exceed 10,000 persons, or the tenth of one per cent on the 
whole popula^on, its disturbing influence has been disregarded in 
the preceding views. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

THE CENSUS OF 1840, BEING THE SIXTH DECENNIAL ENUMERATION 

UNDER THE CONSTITUTION. 

The population was distributed under the same heads by this 
census as by that of 1830. This, however, also exhibits copious 
details of every branch of productive industry in the United States, 
by which we are furnished with authentic data for estimating the 
revenue and wealth of the Union, and the several States. They 
will be used for this purpose after the subject of population is 
disposed of. 

The decennial increase since the census of 1830, was 

Of the whole population • . 32.67 per cent. 

Of the whites 

Of the free coloured 

Of the slaves 

Of the whole coloured . 

The distribution of the different classes under this census, com- 
pared with that of 1830, was as follows : 

1840. 1830. 

The whites'amounted to 83.16 per cent. . . 81.90 per cent. 
The free coloured . . 2.26 " ... 2.48 " 

The slaves . . • . 14.58 " ... 15.62 " 



34.66 
20.88 
23.81 
23.4 



100. 100. 

The result of the census of 1840, as to population, may be seen 
in the five following tables, viz : 
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If we compare the increase of numbers shown by this census 
with that shown by the census of 1830, by adding to the last the 
proportional increase for two months, we find that the ratio of 
increase had diminished in the last ten years from 33.92 to 32.67= 
1.25 per cent. But as the ratio of increase in the largest class (the 
whites) had, at the same time, experienced an increase, (equal to 
0.14 per cent,) the diminution was proportionally enhanced in the 
two smaller classes, constituting the coloured part of the population. 
Thus the increase of the free coloured persons had fallen off from 
34.85 to 20.88, or 13.97 per cent, and the slaves from 30.75 to 
23.81, or 6.94 per cent. 

These differences are so great, compared with any before ex- 
perienced, as to cast a shade of suspicion over the accuracy of the 
last enumeration, if they were not capable of explanation. 

First, As to the greater rate of increase of the whites. This 
class has experienced a small advance in its decennial increase 
since 1820, as, by the census of that year, it was 34.30 per cent, 
by the fifth census 34.52 per cent, and by the sixth 34.66 per cent. 
The progressive increase of ratio thus shown is to be ascribed to 
the known increase of immigration, which, as will be subsequently 
shown, has augmented at a rate beyond our indigenous multiplica- 
tion, and which would have manifested itself much more sensibly 
in the two last enumerations, if there had not been a decline of the 
natural increase in the old settled States, and if the settlement of 
Texas had not furnished, for the first time, an instance of emigra- 
tion of whites from the United States. We have no data for esti- 
mating the number of whites who have thus emigrated, but they 
probably have not been short of 50,000 since 1830, and may have 
reached to double that number ; that is, the loss from this source 
may be from one half to one per cent of the white population in 
1830. 

Secondly^ The smaller rate of increase of the coloured population. 
This race has also lost by emigration. Slaves have been carried 
to Texas ; some have escaped to the British dominions on this con- 
tinent ; and many free negroes are known to have migrated thither. 
This class has probably also received fewer accessions than formerly 
by emancipation. The zeal of abolitionists, by a natural reaction, 
has had the effect not only of making the holders of slaves less 
disposed to liberate them, but has also influenced the policy of 
some of the State legislatures, and created new difliiculties in the 
way of manumission. These circumstances have had the greater 
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comparative effect, because before the last ten years, and since 
1810, the coloured race had received no accessions from abroad, 
and had sustained little loss from emigration. 

We have no means of estimating these separate influences, but 
we learn how greatuiust have been their united effect when we 
find that if the increase of the free coloured class had been as great 
in the last ten years as in the ten preceding, their numbers would 
have been 44,650 more than it was at the late census ; and that if 
the increase of the slaves had also continued the same, their number 
would have been 128,000 more than it seems to be at present. A 
diminution in the rate of decennial increase of the coloured race so 
considerable as to be equivalent to 172,000 persons, may seem to 
some yet greater than can be reasonably ascribed to the conjoint 
effects of emigrations to Texas and to British America, and to the 
extraordinary mortality which was experienced by the slaves 
transported to the southwestern States during a part of the last 
decennial term ; in which case, there seems to be no alternative 
but to question the accuracy of this part of the census. 

The proportions between the sexes, in the several classes, were 
as follows : 
In the white population, the males exceed the females as 100 to 

95.73. 
In the free coloured population, the females exceed the males as 

107.14 to 100. 
In the slave population, the males exceed the females as 100 to 

99.55. 

The proportion of white males was greater than it was in 1830, 
but that of the coloured males was less. The first difference was 
probably projiuced by the increased immigration of the whites, and 
the last by the greater emigration of the toloured race — a greater 
proportion of those who migrate being commonly males. 

The maJes and females of each class were thus distributed, ac- 
cording to age, viz : 

1st. Of the white population, 

Males. Females. 



Those under 5 


17.53 


per cent. 


. 17.34 per 


5 and under 10 


14.13 


(( 


. 14.22 


10 and under 15 


12.13 


« 


. 12.06 


15 and under 20 


10.43 


« 


. 11.41 


20 and under 30 


18.24 


« 


. 18.06 


30 and under 40 


11.95 


« 


. 11.23 
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Males. 


40 and under 


50 


7.40 per cent 


50 and under 


60 


4.34 " . 


60 and under 


70 


2.40 « , 


70 and under 


80 


1.11 " , 


80 and under 


90 


.30 


90 and under 100 


.04 " , 



100. 

2d. Of the free coloured class, 

Those under 10 30.21 per cent 

10 and under 24 28.32 

24 and under 36 18.93 

36 and under 55 15.16 

55 and under 100 7.23 
100 and upwards .15 



ti 



a 



a 



tt 



« 





100. 


3d. Of the slaves, 




Those under 10 


33.91 per cent 


10 and under 24 


31.39 « 


24 and under 36 


18.89 


36 and under 55 


11.65 " 


55 and under 100 


4.11 


100 and upwards 


,06 " 



Females, 

7.23 per cent. 

4.39 " 
2.50 

1.16 " 

.35 " 

.05 " 



100. 



27.57 per cent 
28.31 « 
20.86 
15.21 

7.87 
.18 



« 



u 



ii 



« 



100. 



33.97 per cent. 
31.44 " 
19.32 " 
11.22 " 
4. 
.05 " 



100. 100. 

The above proportions do not materially vary from those of the 
preceding census. The chief difference is, that in all the classes 
the proportion of those under ten years of age was less in 1840 
than in 1830, as may be* thus seen, viz : 

The number of 
whites under 10 was, in 1830, 32.53 p. cent — 1840, 31.63 p. cent, 
freecol'd ** 10 " " 30.11 " « 28.88 " 

slaves, " 10 " " 34.09 " " 33.93 " 
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Whole 
populiUon. 


Wbltea- 


..ir.d. 


..„. 


.«..™.o. 


Whit«.P..Prd-]81aT«, 




78,085 
470,019 

43,713 
1,239,797 
1SM19 
594,398 
691,393 

54,477 
590,756 
375,654 
353,411 

97,574 
829,210 
779,828 
383,703 


58,561 
318,204 

30,G57 
740,966 
484,870 
259,084 
407,695 

S7,943 
335,185 
179,074 
158,457 

77,174 
640,637 
590,363 
333,888 


16,919 
e2,07S 
8,361 
49,843 
22,732 
8,376 
2,753 
817 
2,039 
1,369 
25,503 
465 
5,534 
7,317 
1,574 


2,605 

89,737 
4,694 
448,987 
245,817 
327,038 
280,944 

25,717 
253,532 
195,211 
168,452 

19,935 
183,059 
182,258 

58,240 


74.9 

67,7 

70.1 

59.8 

G4.4 

43.6 

S9. 

51.3 

56,7 

47,6 

94.9 

78.5 

77.2 

75.7 

84.4 


21.7 
13.2 

JO. 7 

3! 
1.4 

.4 
1.5 

,3 

7^2 
1.1 
.7 
.9 
.4 


3.4 

19.1 

19.1 

3B.2 

32.6 

55. 

40.6 

47.2 

42.9 

52. 

47. B 

20.4 

22.1 

23.4 

15.2 




DiBirict of Columbia,.. 


North Carolina, 

BoQtb CsroliiiB, 


n^.:::::" :::::::. 














Total 


7,334,434 


i,G32.64l 


215,568:2,496,326 


63.4l| 2. 93 


33.67] 



It appears from the preceding table, that the whites, in the slave- 
holding States, have in the last ten years gained on both classes of 
the coloured population ; but that in Mississippi, as well as South 
Carolina and Louisiana, the numlieT of slaves exceeds that of the 
white population. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

THE AGGREGATE INCREASE OP THE POPULATION IN FIFTY YEARS, AND 
OF THE DIFFERENT RACES WHICH COMPOSE IT. 

Having exhibited in succession the six enumerations which have 
been taken of the population of the United States, and noticed the 
more striking and important facts to be inferred from each, it will 
now be our purpose to examine them in the aggregate, together 
with such general results as may be deduced from them. 

We therefore propose to take a comparative view of the progress 
of population during the half century that has elapsed since the 
first census was taken, in the several States and Territories, in the 
larger geographical divisions, and in the different races and classes ; 

To investigate the subject of the proportion between the sexes, 
and inquire into the causes of the diversities among different 
classes, and of the variations in the same class ; 

To compare the sexes and the different races as to longevity, 
and the maladies of deafness and blindness ; 

To inquire into the natural increase, in the United States gene- 
rally, in the old and the new States, and of the different races ; 
the past and future increase, and the future progress of population ; 

To inquire into the future progress of domestic slavery, and some 
of its remote effects ; 

To notice the distribution of political power so far as it depends 
upon numbers ; of that of the population into town and country, 
also among the different classes of industry ; 

And lastly, we shall estimate the annual income of the several 
States, and of the Union, from all sources, and compare the increase 
of wealth with that of the population. 

By the following table we may compare 



in the United States in Fifiy Yean. 

Tie Popafaiion ef each State and Territory, at txhihittd by »ix a 

ytan, aith tit Deemnial Sate of IncreoM during tht tame period. 





,.„^„. 


„„„,„„„„... 


1790. 


ISOO. 


1810. j laao. 


1830. 


1840. 


1800. 


1810. 


1820, 


1930, 


1840, 


N-Hatn 

Si 

N.Tmk 
N. Jer.,. 

e. Ch... 

as: 


S6,S40 
141,8B1 

«»:iiD 

933,141 


I83]70^ 
1M:46! 

BH^l^ 


911,380 auaoi 
an,7i3, a35,7M 

173,010 sa3j» 
2^012, 27S^ 


3971675 


501,703 
737,096 


i 


S0.7 
so, 7 


30.4 
30.4 

ia'.a 

1.8 

a. 


33:9 
e'.i 


30.3 

as.e 
1- 

4:1 


1,009,833 


1,333,31$ 


1.171,8ai1,«59,8»8 


1.954.717 




91.1 


19.J 


31-8 


17.7 


11.3 


340,180 
134,139 
434.X73 


588.7« 


Illli 

Iiili 


1.918.808 
78.711 

3»;834 


2,138,981 


73.S 

8-7 
■3.8 


ll^l 


13.1 
IS. 

39.5 

l'. 
S8,9 


39.7 
ss.s 

5.5 
9.7 


36,9 


1,337,156 


1.8*1,981 


1191,938 3 J(1S,BB3 


4.151,386 


5.118,078 


36.3 


19.7 


0.3 


13,7 


2.3 


748,30s 
383,7.11 

8S.51S 


miK 
leaiiii 


974,e32 

Si 


1.065.379 
«38,KJB 
503,711 
340.937 


1,311,105 
737,987 

31,730 


'fl 


21:3 


10.7 

soil 


li 


lilo 


li 

50.8 


















M73,«80 


1,865,99: 


2,197,070 


3.S47.038 


3,082,130 


3,333,183 


26.« 


17-B 


15.9 


21. 


B.2 








1«,317 
75,418 

11,373 

I£%ai3 


309,53 

30.3ei 


580,758 
97,574 








10 le 
iia.B 


90.8 
175. 
«3.3 

Bl-X 




a8» 


19,353 
78,5S« 




350. 


looli 










m" 


ii7:8 


3S,7»1 




MI,75t7 


36, TBI 


ni,!.^ 


378,83* 


610,338 


1,374,179 


34115,002 


219.8 


830.8 


111. 


Ofi.b 


63-4 






a4,»( 
13,383 


^^ ^t^ 


383.703 
779S» 

■Sffl 

116,183 
913,2(77 






163, 

soo.s 
eels 


91 ^9 

iss'.a 


13:3 

570I9 


73,077 


487: 


liOO. 


83.1 

ua'. 


ISS 




e.aiK 


31,8M 
































































a7i.ifls 


Sa9,68u|] ,103,932 


3,398,300 


.,,»,» 


m.i 


158. 


103.5 


S1.4 t 79.7 1 


3,939.8a7 


S.30S,9fl.' 


!.a3fl,eiiB,fl54„w6 


13.866.080 


n,060,,53 


35.01 


30.1A 


33,35 


33.26 


32.671 



As the States and Territories naturally arraage themselves into 
five divisions, which are separated not only by their geographical 
position, but also, with few exceptions, in their modes of industry 
and commercial interest, it is thought proper to compare the pro- 
gress of population in these divisions, as may be seeen in the 
following table : 
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.„„„.. 


™c«*.»»^^™«..«».™=.x,,m„ 1 


10ye»™. 


aOjBHS. 


Myear.. 


40 y™.' 


50 yew** 




123.4 
136.3 
126.6 
319.8 
371.6 


145.8 
186.3 

149.1 
1,058. 
857.5 


164.4 

240.2 

172.9 

aj)64. 

1,948. 


193.6 
310.4 
909.1 

3,839. 

3,145. 


221.3 
363.7 
226.1 

6,174. 

5,654. 


9. The Middle Suiet, wiih Di»t. ) 


3. The Soulhern Scalei, with the ) 




(ha Terriloriw of Wiacoiwm J 


Tolsl of Ibe Unilad Siatei! 


135. 


184.2 


245.3 


327.4 


434.5 






The very great disparity exhibited by the preceding table be- 
tween the rate of increase in the three first divisions, which com- 
prise the thirteen original States, and that of the two western divi- 
sions, is to be referred almost entirely to migration, the Atlantic 
States losing yet more than they gain by emigrants, whilst the 
Western States gain largely and steadily both from foreign and do- 
mestic emigration. There is, moreover, a small difierence in their 
natural increase, as we shall see in a subsequent part of this me- 
moir. 

The distribution of the population into the three classes of whites, 
free persons of colour, and slaves, at each census, with the decen- 
nial increase of each class, are presented in the following table : 



o...„. 


IMO. 


™. 


.... 


1830, 


■„. 


,». 


woo" 


1B16. 


nm. 


1830, 


IMOT 


Whilw, 
SLav^. 


'''K 


4,3IH,4B9'5,B<ia.0<M 7,BT2,T1 1 
JIW.30SI l«l),440 238,197 
893,041 1,191,384 1,M3,B88 


10,537,313 

iio.ssa 

B,09»,M3 


14,lfB,S5i 

3.4sr!3ai 


3S.3 


3a .3 

73.a 


Vl'-1 


33.8 
30-1 


sois 

33.8 


Tot free 


Ijsai.sM i,4!a,884 a.waiso 8,iio,9ob 


10.868,972 


14,575,903 


3e,< 


31. 


M.l 


33,7 


34.1 


Toi. nol. 


7a7,363i,Mi,43«irin,a)0 i.Tst.sas 


3,3!W,B42 


2,873.703 


M.-i 


37.6 


29.3 


30.« 


S3.4 



The total increase of the three classes in fifty years, has been, 
of whites, as 100 to 447.3 

" " " of free coloured, . 649.7 

of slaves 356.4 

" " " of the whole coloured, 379.4 

The relative proportions of the three classes, at each census, is 
as follows : 
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Whites, 

Free coloured,. 
Slaves, 



1790. 



80.7 
1.5 

17.8 



1800. 



81.1 

2.1 

16.4 



1810. 



81. 
2.1 
16.4 



1820. 



81.5 
2.5 
16. 



1830. 



81.9 

2.5 

15.6 



1840. 



83.1 

2.3 

14.6 



It appears from the preceding comparison, that in half a cen- 
tury the whites have gained, and the coloured persons have lost 2.4 
per cent of the whole population ; and that the free persons have 
gained, and the slaves have lost 3.3 per cent. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



THE PROPORTION BETWEEN THE SEXES. 



It seems to be a general law of the human species, that the num- 
ber of males bom exceeds that of females in a small proportion ; 
and a disparity continues through the subsequent periods of life, 
until we reach that stage when the greater casualties, to which 
males are exposed, have counterbalanced the original excess. Is 
this an ultimate fact which we must refer to a final cause, or is its 
proximate cause the greater strength and vigour of the male sex, by 
reason of which fewer of that sex are still-bom, or. perish by abor- 
tion, or other casualties before birth ? 

The numbers of the two sexes, and the proportion between them, 
as exhibited by each census, were as follows : 



I 



WHlTKg, 

Males,.* •• 

Females, • 
Frkb col. 
BlaleSj . • • • 
Females, • 
Slavbs, 
Males, .••• 
Females, . 



1790. 



1,615,635 
1,556,839 



100. 
to 
96.3 



1800. 



2,204,431 
2,100,068 



As 
100. 

to 
95.3 



1810. 



As 
100. 
to 
2,874,4331 96.2 



2,987,571 



1820. 



No discrimination of the sexes in the col 
oured population at these enumerations. 



As 
4,001,064100. 

to 
3,871,647 



112,734 
125,463 

788,028 
755,660 



1830. 



5,355,133 
96.85,171,115 



111.3 
95.9 



153,453 
166,146 

1,012,323 
996,220 



As 
100. 
to 
96.6 



108.3 
98.4 



1840. 



7,249,266 

6,940,161 

186,467 
199,778 

1,246,617 
1,240,938 



As 
100. 
to 
95.7 



107.1 
99.5 



It appears, by the preceding table, that, while both in the white 
and the slave population, the males always exceed the females, 
commonly between three and four per cent in the free coloured 
portion, the females exceed the males from seven to eleven per 
tsent. This diversity is to be ascribed principally to the roving 
habits of the men of this class, many of whom take to a seafaring 
life, and some travel and even settle abroad. Perhaps, too, there 
are in some of the States a greater proportion of females emanci- 
pated. The census furnishes us with no data for verifying this 
conjecture, as the excess of females is by far the greatest at that 
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period of life when either cause -would be most operative ; that is, 
between the ages of ten and thirty-six. By the fifth census, the 
males of this class between ten and twenty-four, were 43,079, and 
females 47,329 ; and of those between twenty-four and thirty-six, 
the males were 27,650, and the females 32,541. In like manner, 
by the sixth census, the males between ten and twenty-four were 
52,805, and the females 56,592 ; and between twenty-four and 
thirty-six, the males were 35,321, and the females 41,682 ; so that 
of the whole excess of females by the fifth census, amounting to 
12,693, nearly three-fourths (9,141) were between the ages of ten 
and thirty-six; and of the excess by the sixth census, 13,341 more 
than three-fourths (10,148) were between the same ages. Nor can 
any argument against the supposed greater emancipation of fe* 
males be drawn from the fact, that there is no correspondent de- 
ficiency of female slaves between the ages of ten and thirty-six, 
since such emancipation may be counterbalanced, and more than 
counterbalanced, by the runaway slaves, who are mostly males. 

It will be also perceived, that there was, both in 1830 and 1840, 
a greater preponderance of males on the part of the whites than of 
the slaves, owing partly to the excess of males of the white emi- 
grants from Europe, and partly to the diminution of male slaves by 
running away. 

Of the whites, the excess of males was the greatest in 1800 ; 
being to the females as 100 to 95.3. This was probably owing to 
the great number of French emigrants who thronged to the United 
States about the close of the last century. A similar flow of emi- 
grants from Europe, between 1830 and 1840, has caused the like 
excess of white males, which is shown by the last census. 

To free the comparison between the sexes from the influence of 
immigration as far as practicable, let us take the males and females 
under ten years of age. Their numbers were first taken in 1800 : 
By the second census the white males were to females as 100 to 93.6 
By the tliird census " " " " " 94.8 

By the fourth census " *• " " " 95.2 

By the fifth census •' •*«*«*« 95 3 

By the sixth census u u u a u 95,4 

By this, it appears that there has been a steady increase in the 
proportion of females during the last forty years. But the greater 
disproportion between the sexes, which is shown by the two first 
animerations, than that which appears in the three last, seems to 
require explanation. Perhaps it is to be found in the interruption 
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given to navigation from 1806 to 1815, by vsrhich the number of 
boys formerly going to sea, or on board fishing- vessels and coasters 
being diminished, augmented the proportion of males. 

Let us now compare the proportion of males to females in the 
different races, vsrhich we can do only under the two last enumera- 
tions : In 1830. In 1840. 

The white males under ten were to the females as 100 to 95.3 95.4 
The free coloured males " " " 97.2 97.4 

The slaves " " " " " 98.4 99.7 

For the greater excess of males at this early age, in the white 
population, than in the coloured race, I am able to assign no reason, 
unless it be that there is a disproportion of boys, as well as men, 
among the European emigrants, or that slave boys, near the age of 
ten, being put to work out of doors, are more exposed than girls lo 
accidents and diseases, whereby their original excess is more 
diminished than with the whites. 

But why is it that the proportional excess of males in all the 
classes has been progressively diminishing ? If we suppose that 
the excess of boys over girls, among the emigrants from Europe, Is 
gradually decreasing in its relative influence, that would apply only 
to the whites, and leaves the difiiculty as to the coloured race un- 
solved. The only solution that occurs to me, as applicable to both 
races is, that those occupations by which the lives and health of 
boys are more exposed than are those of girls, have been slightly 
but gradually increasing ; and it may be remarked, that the excess 
of males under ten is less, in the New England States, which are 
most maritime, than in the southern and western States, which are 
least so. . 

It deserves notice, that in the slave population, although the 
females between fourteen and twenty-six, in the fourth census, ap- 
proach to or exceed the males, yet after twenty-four, the prepon- 
derance of the males is restored. In the fifth census, too, of thfe 
slaves between twenty- four and thirty-six, the females slightly ex- 
ceed the males, but both with all those at both the earlier and later 
periods of life, the males exceed the females ; from which it would 
appear, that the diversity in their respective employments, which 
takes place in the vigour of manhood, abridges life with males more 
than with females ; but that in subsequent periods, the chance of 
life is in favour of the male sex. According to the sixth census, the 
two sexes approach to equality in the slaves between ten and 
twenty-four, but at all other ages the males exceed the females. 
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THi: PAOB ABILITIES OF J4AE.-rAHE DEAF AND DUMB, THE BLIND, AND 
ti >> ^ THE INSANE. 

Owwese interesting topics our information is far more meagre 
than could be wished, but it has been gradually enlarging since 

f^O. The census of that year, indeed, afforded none, except the 
gle fact of the number of white males above and below sixteen. 

he enumeration^of 1800 and 1810 gave the numbers both of 
white males anfl females at five periods of life; but, like the first, 
made no discrimination of the sex or age of the coloured race. That 
of 1820 ffave the numbers both of the free coloured and slaves, of 
both sexes, at four periods of life ; and those of 1830 and 1840 have 
extended the discriminations of the whites to thirteen periods, and 
those of the coloured race to six periods. The two last have also 
numbered the deaf and dumb at three periods of life, and the blind 
of both races ; but the census of 1840 has added the number of in- 
sane, and has confined the discriminations of the deaf and dumb, 
according to age, to the whites. 

The following tables show, as far as materials thus scanty and 

irregular permit, the comparative probabilities of life, between the 

isexes of each race, at diflferent ages, saving the slight disturbances 

from migration, by which the white males gain, and the coloured 

r males ^e: 

I. — 3i^p^mrtion of white Males and Females at different ages, according to the 
^, entmerations of 1800, 1810, and 1820. 



Ages. 


1800. 


1810. 


1820. 


1800. 


1810. 


1820. 


Kales, 
p. cent 


Females 
p. cent. 


Males, 
p. cent. 


Females 
p. cent 


Males, 
p. cent 


Females 
p. cent. 


Proportion of Males to 
Females as 100 to 


1. Whites under 10, 

2. 10 and under 16, 

3. 16 " 26, 

4. 26 " 45, 

5. 45 and upwards. 


34.66 
16.01 
17.84 
19.58 
11.91 


34.37 
15.34 
19.03 
19.51 
11.75 


34.64 
15.67 
18.33 
19.15 
12.21 


34.14 
15.60 
19.55 
18.93 
11.78 


33.67 
15.33 
19.43 
19.18 
12.39 


33.12 
15.65 
20.21 
19.05 
11.97 


94.9 
94.3 
102.1 
95.5 
94.5 


94.8 
95.8 
102.6 
95.1 
92.8 


95.3 
98.9 
100.7 
96.1 
93.5 


100. 


100. 


100.. 


100. lioo. 


100. 
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II,p— TAe proportion of iMte Males and Females, of different ages, according to the 




enumerations of 1830 and 1840. 




A 


1830. 


1840. 


1830. 


1840. 


Ages. 














Males, 


Females, 


yialeU^ 


Females, 


Proportion of Males to 




per cent 


p^^ent. 


per cent. 


per cent- 


Females as 100 to 


1. Whites under 5,.... 


18.17 


17.83 


KySS 


17.34 


94.7 


94.7 


2. 5 and under 10, — 


14.60 


14.53 


jNrti3 

^2.13 


14.22 


* 96. 


96.4 


3. 10 " 15,.... 


12.51 


12.35 


12.06 


95.4 


95.1 


4. 15 « 20,.... 

5. 20 " 30,.... 


10.70 
17.86 


11.53 
17.76 




.11.41 
' 18.06 


104. 
96. 




6. 30 " 40,.... 


11.09 


10.74 


11.95 


.H.23 


93.7 


7. 40 " 50,.... 


6.86 


6.89 


7.40 


•7.23 


96.8 


*^^j?'w!9 


8. 50 " 60,.... 


4.28 


4.32 


4.34 


4.39 


97.5 


9. 60 " 70,.... 


2.52 


2.54 


2.4<r 


2.50 


97.2 


99.5 


10. 70 " 80 


1.08 


1,13 


1.11 


'■ 1.16 


109.5 


100.1 


11. 80 " 90,.... 


.29 


.34 


.30 


* .35 


110.3 


110. 


12. 90 " 100,.... 


.04 


.05 


.04 


.05 


112.2 


128. sy 


13. 100 and upwards,... . 






«••••• 


100. ^ 


79.1 

-* 


66.» 


100. 


100. 


100. 


^ri 



Whilst, of the children born alive, the males commonly exceed 
the females by about the twentieth part, the preceding tables show 
that the mortality of the males somewhat exceeds that of females 
in the middle periods of life, so as to more than counterbalance the 
original preponderance. This is owing, no doubt, to the greater 
casualties to which the male sex is exposed, and, probably, some- 
what more to their frequent use of spirituous liquors in excess. 

At the two last periods of life in the three first enumerations; 
viz, from twenty-six to forty five, the males gain upon the females 
until they pass beyond their original excess. This is the effect, not 
of a greater mortality of the females, but of a greater accession of 
males by immigration, as will more clearly appear by the fullen 
details of the two last enumerations. 

According to these, the males gain upon the females from the <^'* 
age of twenty to forty, after which the proportion of^f^males 
gradually increases until the period from seventy to eigh)iLjM4fto it 
preponderates, and the excess still increases until the age of one 
hundred, after which the number of males is greatest. In these 
enumerations, it will be seen that the proportioh of males was 
smaller in the first class, (those under five,) than at any of the 
twelve succeeding periods, except the class between thirty and 
forty in the fifth census, that between thirty and fifty in the sixth 
census, and the class over one hundred in both. Now, as most of 
those who have migrated to this country within ten years preceding 
a census would be above thirty at the time it was taken, and a 
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majority are also known to be males, this partial and small increase 
in the proportion of males may be attribiited, in part, to immigration, 
and in part, perhaps, to the greater mortality of women at this 
period of life. But to whatever cause we ascribe it, the census 
conclusively shows in the subsequent periods a diminished mortality 
of females, with the single exception of the small number who live 
above a century. 

From this exception, conflicting as it does with the excess and 
increasing excess of females shown in the periods of life immediately 
preceding, we are not warranted in deducing any general rule on 
the comparative probabilities of life between the sexes, unless we 
knew the circumstances, or, at least, the place of birth, of these 
rare instances of longevity ; for if the greater part, or even a con- 
siderable part of them were of foreign birth, and from countries of 
greater average salubrity than the United States, that fact, from 
the known disproportion of male immigrants, would tend to in- 
crease the proportion of males in the advanced stages of life ; and 
whilst such increase would not be manifested in classes that con- 
sisted of thousands, (as do all those under 100,) it might have so 
much effect in the few hundreds above that age as to produce the 
excess of males that we see, and thus explain the seeming anomaly. 

In comparing the chances of longevitv^n this cyuntry with those 
of other countries, we must take iatjy^ accpunt our morb rapid in- 
crease of numbers. Thus, to ascertSn what proportion of our 
population attain the age of IQO, we must conlrpare tj|ie number of 
those who have attained it, not with the present population, but 
with that which existed 100 years since ; and this, at a moderate 
estimate of the intermediate increase, was le§s thafn one-sixteenth 
of our present numbers ; whereas, in mo^jy ensely peopled coun- 
tries, the increase, in the sitne period, rttWy not have b'feen from 
-eighth to one-fourth as great.* To make,^hen, the comparison 
jSle qjtust multiply the number of persotis in tl$; country of the 
sui^dsbd in the same proportion. In like ma^er, to (compute 
^^-the chances of here attaining the age of fifty, we il|ist compare the 
number whp have now reached that age with the population at the 
first census, when it was less than one-fourth of its present amount. 

As the census has, since 1830, made quinquennial classes of the 



• In England, the population in 1730 was 5,687,993, and in 1831 was 14,174,204, 
leiB than 2^ times as great ; and from 1700 to 1800 the numbers had not even doubled. 
In every other part of Europe, except Russia, the increase is yet more tiow. 

6* 
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whites of both sexes under twenty, and decennial for all above that 
age and under 100, it had* afforded the means of estimating, with 
great accuracy, the probability of life of each sex at different pe- 
riods by comparing the numbers of the several classes in the pre- 
ceding census, with those of the classes ten years older in the suc- 
ceeding census, if it were not for the interference of two causes, 
whose quantities we have no means of precisely ascertaining. 
These are, the diminution of males from boyhood to middle age, by 
roaming and going to sea, and the increase of both males and fe- 
males, but in unequal quantities, by immigration ; of which disturb- 
ing influences the census affords us the most satisfactory evidence. 
Thus, the class of females between fifteen and twenty, in the cen- 
sus of 1840, which corresponds to the class between five and ten, 
in the census of 1830, instead of exhibiting a decrease, by reason 
of the deaths in the intervening period of ten years, shows an in- 
crease of 41,427, equivalent to 51 per cent; which effect must ne- 
cessarily have been produced by accessions from abroad, suppos- 
ing the ages of the females to be accurately noted.* Thus, too, 
whilst the females of this class show an increase of 5^ per cent, a 
similar comparison of the males between five and ten, in 1830, with 
those between fifteen and twenty, in 1840, exhibits a decrease of 
3^ per cent; wh^ch s^en^sto indicate that, although immigration 
has considerably swelled .uiei^ numbers in ten years, it has done so 
to a less extent than witn,. fetoales, principally by the number of 
boys Wfaci h^ve golie abroad, and in some degree by the greater 
mortality of rriales,^ which is manifested by the general tenor of the 
census. 

It is proper tb adfl that the same sources of error which have 
been mentioned, must^^^ct any estimates that can be made of the 
probabilities of life in %e United St&tes, and that, therefore, the 
tables that have beeh given must be regarded as only approxij 
ting to the trutj^ *!\j| 

Let us now aBfcrert to the coloured race in reference to ftkis -^__ 
ject. i-' ^-^jh 

The following tables compare the decrease of life between the 




* As it seems scarcely credible that the number, at any period of life, should have 
gained by immigration in any given time equal to the loss sustained in the same time by 
death, it is rational to suppose that some error has crept into this part of the census. 
Can it be that many of this class of females, who work from home, are counted twice ? 
or must we suppose that many, who have passed twenty, have reduced their age within 
more desirable limits ? 
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free and slave portions of the coloured population, and between the 
males and females of each, according to the three last enumera- 
tions, when the discriminations were first made : 

I. — The proportion of coloured Males and Females, according to the census of 1820. 



Ages. 


FREE COLOURED. 


STATES. 


FREE COL. 


SLAVES. 


Males, 
percent. 


Females, 
per cent. 


Males, 
percent. 


Females, 
per cent. 


1 
Proportion of Males tol 
Females as 100 to 


Under k. • 1 4 


42.27 
21.30 
20.80 
15.63 


38. 

23.89 
22.50 
15.61 


43.63 
25.77 

20.78 
9.82 


43.24 

26.98 

20.36 

9.42 


96.3 
120.1 
115.9 
107.1 


94.3 
99.6 
95.4 
91.3 


14 and under 26, 

26 " 45, 


45 and unwards 




100. 


100. 


100. 


100. 


107.2 


95.1 



n. — The proportion of coloured Males and Females, according to the census of 1830. 



AeES. 


FREE COLOURED. 


SLAVES. 


FREE COL. 


SLAVES. 


Males, 
percent. 


Females, 
per cent. 


Males, 
percent. 


Females, 
per cent. 


Proportion of Males to 
Females as 100 to 


Under 10 


31.72 
28.07 
18.02 
14.51 
7.50 
.18 


28.49 
28.97 
19.59 
14.64 
8.08 
.23 


34.90 
30.86 
18.32 
11.74 
4.10 
.07 


34.90 
30.99 
18.65 
11.23 
4.16 
.07 


97.4 
111.7 
117.7 
109.3 
115.6 
143.5 


98.3 
98.8 
100.1 
94.1 
99.7 
90.4 


10 and under 24 


24 " 36 


36 ** 55, 


55 " 100 


100 and uowards 




100. 


100. 


100. 


100. 


108.3 


98.4 



in. — The proportion of coloured Males and Females, according to the census of 1840. 



AeES. 


FREE COLOURED. 


SLAVES. 


FREE COL. 


SLAVES. 


Males, 
per cent. 


Females, 
percent 


Males, . . 
percent 


Females, 
per cent. 


Proportion of Males to 
Females as 100 to 


Under 10 


30.20 
28.32 
18.93 
15.16 
7.24 
.15 


27.57 
28.31 
20.86 
15.21 
7.87 
.18 


33.91 
31.38 
18.88 
11.66 
4.11 
.06 


33.97 
31.44 
19.32 
11.22 
4. 
.05 


97.8 
107.2 
118. 
107.5 
116.5 
126.2 


99.7 
99.7 
101.9 
95.8 
96.9 
77. 


10 and under 24 


84 •« 36, 


.86 " 55, 


55 •• 100. 


100 and uowards 




100. 


100. 


100. 


100. 


107.2 


99.3 



These tables seem to indicate a much greater mortality among 
the males than the females of the free coloured population ; as 
though, in the class under the age of puberty, the males exceed the 
females about 2 or 3 per cent, yet, in all the subsequent periods of 
life, the females have the preponderance, and after the age of fifty- 
five the disproportion greatly increases. Part of this excess, indeed, 
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is to be ascribed to the roving habits of the males ; yet, as this cause 
operates chiefly with the young and middle aged, the increasing ex- 
cess of females after fifty-five can be attributed only to their greater 
longevity. 

The period between thirty-six and fifty-five, in the two last enu- 
merations, presents an exception to the supposed greater mortality, 
as the excess of females, which, between the ages of twenty-four 
and thirty-six, had been as much as eighteen per cent, had, in the 
period from thirty-six to fifty-five, declined from eight to ten per 
cent. 

This single instance of a decrease in the proportion of females 
might be caused either, 1st. by a greater number of males emanci- 
pated than of females between thirty-six and fifty-five ; 2d. by the 
return of a part of those males who had gone abroad before the age 
of thirty-six; or, lastly, by a greater mortality of females at this pe- 
riod of life. There seems to be no ground for presuming the ex- 
istence of the first cause ; but the census, both in 1830 and 1840, 
affords some evidence of both the others. Thus, if the free coloured 
males between thirty-six and fifty-five be compared with those be- 
tween twenty-four and thirty-six, the former will be found to be 
only twenty per cent less ; whereas, if the male slaves at the same 
periods of life be compared, the diminution is from thirty-five to 
forty per cent. This difference between the two portions of the 
coloured race, so greatly exceeding any supposable difference of 
mortality, must be referred to a return of a part of the free coloured 
who had roamed abroad. We are also warranted in attributing a 
part of the difierence to the greater mortality of women about this 
period of life, because we perceive the same falling off in the pro- 
portion of females between the ages of thirty-six and fifty-five in the 
class of slaves, in which none of the males who leave the country 
ever return to it ; and because, also, we have some evidence of a 
falling ofTin the proportion of white females about the same time of 
life. 

In the slave portion of the coloured population, there seems to be 
but little difference in the chances of life between the sexes. From 
the age of ten to twenty-four, the males retain the small excess of 
from one to two per cent, which they had under ten years of age ; 
from twenty-four to thirty-six, the number of females slightly pre- 
ponderates; from thirty-six to fifty-five, the males gain on the 
females ; from fifty-five to one hundred, the females gain on the 
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males ; and after one hundred, the males regain, and exceed their 
original preponderance. 

We are the more warranted in referring these alterations to 
general causes, as they are found in both the last enumerations. 
The gain of the females between the ages of twenty-four and thirty- 
six, may be referred to the greater casualties to which the male sex 
is exposed, and to the greater number of runaways of that sex. 
The loss of the females from thirty-six to fifty-five, is probably to 
be ascribed to that greater mortality of the sex which has been ob- 
served in the other classes at this period of life. The gain of the 
females from fifty-five to one hundred may be confidently attri- 
buted to their greater longevity^^, after they have passed the age of 
fifty ; »aod if the excess of males above one hundred, which is shown 
hy the census, may seem to contradict this supposition, the fact ad- 
' mits of a similar explanation to that given for the excess of white 
males of this extreme age. Most of the male' slaves over one hun- 
dred may have been Africansflby birth, and have thus had consti- 
tutions more favourable to long life than the average of the native 
slaves, much the largest part of whom live in the least healthy 
parts of the United States. This supposition derives some proba- 
bility from the fact that in the free coloured class, which is known 
to consist almost entirely of natives, the females above one hundred 
exhibit a continuance of the same progressive excess which they 
had exhibited in the periods of life immediately preceding. 

There is a manifest diflference in mortality and longevity be- 
tween the two portions of the coloured race, in favour of the free 
coloured class. By the census of 1820, of those under thirty-six, the 
proportional numbers of the two classes ^are nearly the same ; but 
of tho^ over that age, the free coloured^ are fifteen per cent of the 
whole niill^er, while the slaves are but ten per cent. By the two 
last enurjtoi'ations, the centesimal jifpportiqas of each class from 
twen^^lbur to thirty-six are nearlj**fequal ;^t after thirty-six, the 
propdjHKi^ of the free coloured increase in an augmented ratio. 

A jfert of this excess is attributable to emancipation, which com- 
monly takes place in middle life, whether it be efiected by the favour 
of the master, or by the purchase of his freedom by the slave him- 
self ; but the change in the relative numbers of the two portions in 
after life, shows that those who are free are more long-lived than 
the slaves. 

The causes of this difference may arise from several circum- 
stances. Of the coloured population, a much larger proportion of 
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the free than of the slaves is probably descended from the white, 
as well as the African race ; and it is possible that this mixed breed 
may possess some advantages of temperament, as they certainly 
do of appearance, which is favourable to longevity. Or it may be, 
that the small number who attain old age may have been better 
provided with the comforts of life, and have taken better care of 
their health than the slaves are able to do. Or lastly, since many 
of the free coloured consist of those who have been emancipated for 
their merits or services, or have purchased their freedom by the 
earnings of a long course of industry, sobriety, and frugality, it may 
happen that the excess of the long-lived is derived from this de- 
scription of persons, who wouldj fi^m the regularity and good con- 
duct implied by their change of condition, be most likely ^to Mtain 
long life. * 

As the enumerations, both of 1830 and 1840, have adopted dif- 
ferent discriminations of age for the whites and the coloured race 
between the ages of ten and one tondred, we cannot accurately 
compare the chances of life betweeA the two races for the inter- 
mediate periods. But by the census of 1820, the discriminations of 
the coloured classes coincided with those of the whites in that cen- 
sus, as well as the two preceding enumerations, in two particulars, 
to wit : as to those who were between the ages of twenty-six and 
forty-five, and those who were above forty-five. Let us, then, com- 
pare the two races at these periods of life. 

By the enumerations of 1800, 1810, and 1820, the white males 
between twenty-six and forty-five were 19.58, 19.15, and 19.18 
per cent of the Whole number, making an average of 19.30 per 
cent; and the white females were 19.51, 18.93, and 19.05, making 
an average of 19.16 per cfent. 

By the census of 1820, the males of the free coloured ^|ms were 
20.80 per cent, those /^f the slaves were 20.78, and boAuogether, 
equal to 20.79 per o^)of the^^ole coloured population ;* and the 
females of the free coloured were 22.50, those of the slavti^i '1^0.36, 
and both together, equal to 20.40 per cent of the whole. At this 
period of life, then, the centesimal proportion of the whites of each 
sex was about one and a half per cent less than that of the coloured 
race. 



* By uniting the two classes of the coloured race, the comparison is not disturbed by 
emancipation, by which the numbers of one class is increased and the other diminished, 
to the same absolute extent, indeed, but in very different proportions. 
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If those over forty-five be similarly compared, the centesimal 
proportion will be as follows : 

ls(. Of tke Males, p«- e«a. 

Whites, in 1800, 1810, and 1820, 1 1.91, 12.21, 12.39, average 12.17 
Free coloured and slaves, in 1820 " 10.55 

Difference, 1.62 
2nd, Of the Females, 
Whites, in 1800, 1810, and 1820. 11.75, 11.78, 11.97, average 11.83 
Free coloured and slaves, in 1820 " 10.30 

Difference, 1.53 
This relative gain of the whites after forty-five may seem at 
first to indicate greater mortality in the coloured race in the later 
periods of life. But when it is recollected that the whites gain 
largely by those who migrate to this country, (sometimes, as we 
shall see, more than ten per cent,) and that the coloured race, on 
the contrary, lose somewhat by emigration, the influence of these 
two causes might be expected to make a greater difference than 
has been mentioned, if they were not counteracted by the greater 
tenacity of life of persons of the coloured race when they have 
passed middle age. .' ~ ■■. 

Sach a comparison, between the two races at a: Ifltflf period of 
life, as we are able to make under the enumerations d'f 1830 and 
1840, afibrds evidence of the same fact Thus, by taking the pro- 
portional mean between the whites over fifty and those over sixty, 
we obtain the probable number over fifly-five, which we may then 
compare with the numbers of the coloured race of that age, accord- 
ing to actual enumeration. The number of white males over fifly- 
five, by computation, was, in 1S30, 568 per cent of the whole num- 
ber ; and in 1840, 5.62 per cent. The number of white females in 
1830, 5.84' per cent ; and in 1840, 5.86 per cent. ' The comparison, 
therefore, between the whites and the coloured race past forty-five, 
'Will be as follows : 

Males, P" cent. 

Whites, 5.68, 5.62 per cent. . . . average, . 5.65 
Free coloured and slaves, 5.72, 4.59 . . " . 4.65 
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Females^ 




Per cent* 


Whites, 5.84, 5.86 per cent 


average, 


. 5.85 


Free coloured and slaves, 4.81, 4.61 . 




. 4.71 



Difference, 1.14 

By which it appears, that the small proportionate excess of the 
whites over forty-five, was, at a period of life ten years later, 
diminished about one half of one per cent We unfortunately have 
no means of comparing the two races at any intermediate period 
between fifty-five and one hundred, by which we should be able to 
see whether, as the influence of immigration declined, (but a very 
small number of European emigrants to this country being past 
middle age,) the proportion of the coloured race continued to increase. 
But a comparison of their respective numbers under fifty-five and up- 
wards of one hundred, would lead us to expect that result Thus : 

In 1830, 

The whites over 100 were, males 301 
*« *' " females 238 

539, equal to 1 in 19,529 

" free coloured,* males 269 
" " females 386 

655, « 1 in 487 






I 



: wcves, " males 748 



** " " females 676 

1,424, " 1 m 1,410 

According to which, the chances of attaining this extraordinary 
longevity were more than thirteen times as great with the slaves, 
and forty times as great with the free coloured as the whites. 

In 1840, 
The whites over 100 were, males 476 
" "rf ** females 315 



•* firee coloured, " males 286 

« " " « females 361 



** slaves, " males 753 

** •* ** females 580 



791, equal to 1 in 17,938 



647, " 1 in 597 



1,333, " 1 in 1,866 



* The free coloured and the slaves are here separated, as emancipation scarcely ever 
takes place at this advanced age. 
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Which shows a less, but still extraordinary disproportion in favour 
of the coloured race ; the proportionate number of the slaves to that 
of the whites being more than as nine to one, and of the free coloured 
to the whites as thirty to one. 

It is proper to remark, that the ages of the coloured part of the 
population are, for the most part, conjectural, their births being 
rarely recorded even m family registers ; and consequently, that 
the uncertainty is greatest in the most advanced stages of life. 
There is, moreover, a very prevalent disposition among the slaves 
who are past middle age to over-state their ages, either by way of 
furnishing an eicuse for a relaxation of labour, or of presenting 
stronger claims to kindness and charity. 

On the other hand, the temperate mode of living, the steady but 
moderate labour to which most of the slaves are habituated ; their 
freedom from cares about the future, and, as a consequence of these 
incidents to their condition, their comparative exemption from somie 
of the maladies which greatly abridge life with the whites, as 
diseases of the stomach, of the liver, and the lungs, obviously tend 
to increase the proportion of those who attain extraordinary long- 
evity. It has also been supposed by some that more than a fair 
quota of the superannuated few are native Africans, who would 
thus seem to have better constitutions than the average of their 
race born in the United States. And lastly, it is ppainble that an 
undue proportion of the long-lived may be of the mixed breed, and 
that such may be more tenacious of life than either the white or 
thlB negro race. Should this prove to be thei fact, it may aid us, as 
has been already mentioned, in accounting for the greater longevity 
of the free coloured than of the slaves. It is only by a careful 
attention to the individ-ual cases of longevity, that these questions 
in the statistics of life can be solved. 

The following diagram presents to the eye the proportions in 
which the whites, free coloured persons, and slavjBS, are respectively 
distributed, according to age ; and it would accurately show the 
mortality of each class save for emigration, by which the number 
of whites is increased and that of the coloured classes is diminished ; 
and also for emancipation, by which one of these classes gains and 
the other loses. The horizontal lines indicate the number of persons 
living at and above the ages annexed to them ; the outer curve 
marking the numbers of the free coloured, the middle line those of 
the whites, and the inner line those of the slaves : 
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Tie eomparalive deeretut of lift of the WkiU, Free Coloured, and Slatx poptddtian in 

the United State* ! the black horizotitalUnee ehaviing the proporiion of perema Wmig 
at and above the agei retpectmely annexed. The outer cunt marl* the linee oftke 
Free Colored, the middle, that of the Whitei, and the inner, thai of tht SlOBtt,' ■ 
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The diagram following shows the proportion of living m&les, 
at different ages, in Eogland and Connecticut,* in conformity with 
the following comparison of the distribution of life in the two coim- 
tries, as exhibited by the census of Great Britain, in 1S31, and by 
that of the United States, in 1840. According to these, of every 
10,000 males there are living 

In England. In Omntttieut. 

Under 10 years of age, 2,881 . . . 3/158 

10 to 20 . . 2,157 . . 2,292 

30 to 30 . . 1,990 . . 1,760 

30 to 40 . . 1,156 . 1,285 

4,783 



■ ThiaSlBle isMlecud bectUMit 



6,387 



ofihefew which do nol g«ia bjr immigimliim. 
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In England. 


InComacticul 


40toS0 . 


940 




900 


50to60 . 


666 




615 


60 to 70 . 


448 




386 




■ 


2^54 


1^1 


70 to 80 . 


" 222 




228 


80to90 . 


56 




69 


90 to 100, &c. 


4 




7 







282 


304 



Tkt eamparaiiet dtertais of life in England and Canmcticnt: the hlacl linef tAow 
lie prepertian af 10,000 pertont living at ani above tht agei retpeetively annexed. 
Thoie of ^England are bounded by the inner carved lint, and tkoie of Connecticut by 
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Jv ^bich we perceive that under ten years of age, the number 
io.l&i^and is greatest by about fourteen per cent; from ten to 
Jfoyt'v, <he number in Connecticut exceeds about twelve per cent ; 
't&fa forty to seventy, the excess is again in favour of England by 
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five per cent ; and after seventy, Connecticut again exceeds by 
about seven per cent. It is not easy to say in what degrees these 
diversities, thus varying and alternating, are influenced by a difier- 
ence of natural increase, of emigration, and of mortality in the 
two countries. It must be admitted that there are few parts of 
the United States which would compare as advantageously with 

England in the probabilities of life as Connecticut. 

-I* 
' f. * 

The number of Deaf, and Dumb, and Blind, in the white and. coloured population of 

the United States, on the Ist of August, 1830. 



States and Tkrri- 

TORIKS. 



WHITES. 



DEAP AND DUMB. 



Under 
14. 



Maine, 

New Hampshire,. 

Vermont, 

Massachusetts,.... 

Rhode Island, 

Connecticut, 

New York, 

New Jersey, 

Pennsylvania, 

Delaware, 

Maryland, 

Dist. of Columbia,. 

Virginia, 

North Carolina,.... 
South Carolina,.... 

Georgia, 

Florida, 

Alabama, 

Mississippi, 

Louisiana, 

Tennessee, 

Arkansas, 

Kentucky, ,.. 

Missouri, 

Ohio, 

Indiana, 

Illinois, 

Michigan, , 



Total, 



64 
32 
39 
56 
6 
43 
277 
64 

6 
50 

4 

132 

70 

60 

50 

2 
45 
12 
15 
59 

6 

100 

12 

148 

49 

23 

4 



14 to 
S5. 



60 
55 
59 
62 
22 

152 

310 
71 

279 

15 

31 

5 

118 
81 
52 
51 



1,652 



25 
10 
15 
59 

2 
113 

5 

160 

59 

27 

7 



1,905 



25 and 
upw*d8. 



Total. 



56 
48 
55 

138 
28 
99 

255 
72 

255 

14 

54 

3 

169 
79 
62 
44 
3 
19 
7 

19 
54 
2 
90 
10 

118 

33 

16 

4 



1,806 



180 
135 
153 
256 

56 
294 
842 
207 
758 

35 
135 

12 
419 
230 
174 
145 
5 

89 

29 

49 
172 

10 
303 

27 
426 
141 

66 

15 



BLIND. 



159 

105 

51 

218 

56 

188 

642 

205 

475 

18 

147 

11 

356 

223 

102 

150 

3 

68 

25 

36 

176 

8 

169 

27 

232 

85 

35 

5 



5,363 3,974 



COLOURED PERSONS. 



DEAF AND DUMB. 



Under 
14. 



4 
5 
3 
2 
2 
4 

17 
5 

12 



40 
1 

51 

31 
9 

26 
1 
9 
2 
7 

13 
4 

16 
2 
5 
1 



272 



14 to 
25. 



I 



25 and 
upw. 



1 



3 

2 

2 

14 

2 

12 

5 

30 

2 

41 

27 

27 

21 

2 

7 

8 

5 

9 



1 
3 

2 
4 



25 
1 



12 

8 

15 

4 

26 

3 

38 

25 

33 

12 

3 

7 

2 

9 

6 



5 
5 
4 



246 224 



Total. 



5 

9 

5 

9 

4 

6 

43 

15 

39 

9 

96 

6 

130 

83 

69 

59 

6 

23 

12 

21 

28 

4 

46 

8 



743 



BLXMD. 



>. 
• f 



7 

m^ 

SSI ' 
1S4 

lis 



V 




16 

1361 

133 

16 

48 

31 

77 

37 

2 

83 

10 

6 

2 

4 



IfiTd 



The wrhite population at that time being 10,537,373, and the 
coloured 2,328,642, the number of whites, deaf and dumb, according 
to the preceding table (5,363) was equivalent to 1 in 1,964, and^f 
coloured persons (743) was 1 in 3,134. Of the blind, the nunaEer 
of whites (3,974) was 1 in 2,651, and of coloured persons, 1 in •li'5S4. 
This shows an excess of whites, deaf and dumb, in a somewhat 
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greater proportion than three to two, and an excess of blind in the 
.'coloured race in about the same ratio. 

„. r ef DtaJ and Dumb, Blind, and latane, of the white and coloured papula. 

r,!^*V „»dp*/ the United Statet, on the 1st of August, 18i0. 





^■' WHITK. 


c..o^E.r«.OK. 1 


..»«„™,. 


SUIIB. 


.»»» 


„^r 




>»..N< 








> 


IJndcc 


11 was 


S3 and 
upWds 


TolBl, 




"""■"■ 


DUMi. 




iDiur.. 


fcj^ 


« 


13 


102 


232 


180 


537 


13 


10 


94 




43 


41 


97 


181 


153 


486 


S 


3 


19 




■ 27 


19 




135 


101 


398 


2 


2 


13 




56 


63 


16^ 


283 


sua 


1,071 


17 


33 


200 




IS 


25 


34 


74 


G3 


203 


3 


1 


13 




GO 


141 


108 


309 


143 


498 


8 


13 


44 




369 


362 


40B 


1,039 


875 


2,146 


68 


91 


194 




33 


29 


loa 


164 


126 


369 


15 


36 


73 




225 


325 


331 


781 


540 


1,946 


51 


96 


187 




18 


15 


12 


45 


15 


52 


8 


18 


98 




43 


59 


79 


181 


171 


400 


68 


101 


150 






5 


2 


8 


6 


14 


4 


9 


7 


pK^ii;;;-;; 


133 


111 


209 


453 


426 


1,048 


150 


466 


384 


m 


6D 


118 


289 


223 


580 


74 


167 


321 




40 


41 


59 


140 


133 


376 


78 


156 


137 




78 


62 


53 


193 


136 


294 


64 


151 


134 




ti 


i 


4 


14 


9 


10 


2 


10 


13 


^^^^;; 


72 


53 


48 


173 


113 


232 


53 


96 


125 


■ -f J 


16 


23 


64 


43 


116 




69 


S3 




1- 


11 


43 


37 


55 


17 


36 


45 




18 




11 


40 


ae 


45 


3 


8 


31 




■■ IW! 


9: 


96 


291 


355 


699 


67 


99 


152 


■J5^^v) 


120 


128 


152 


400 




795 




141 


180 


48 


32 


46 


12b 






27 


42 


68 




1G7 


198 


194 


559 


372 


1,195 


33 


33 


165 




112 


91 


94 


297 


135 


487 


IS 


19 


75 




S4 


48 


53 


155 


86 


213 


34 


10 


79 




7 


9 


15 


31 


21 


39 


3 


4 


96 


a^i* 


1 
3 


4 
2 




5 

10 


: 


8 
7 






3 

4 


's 


4 


3 


1.919 


2,057 


2,709 


6,685 


5,030 


14,521 


979; 1,903 


9,935 


According ttr the preceding table, 












The deaf and dumb of the wh 


tes w 


as 




1 in 


2,123 


" " of the col 


oured 






1 in 


2,933 


The number of the blind was 












of the whites 








1 in 


2,821 


" of the coloured 








1 in 


1,509 


The number of the insane was 
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« of the whites 








1 in 


977 




« 
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' colo 


ured 
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This census, like the preceding, shows a greater proportion of 
wliites among the deaf and dumb, and of the coloured race among 
the bhnd ; but in both descriptions, their relative proportions were 
changed in favour of the whites. Thus, in the deaf and dumb, the 
ratio of the whites had diminished from tAr to , rVj- whilst thakof , 
the coloured population had increased from ^-^^^ to s^s ; ancl .in , 
the blind, the ratio of the whites had decreased from ji\j to a^t,-.' 
but that of the coloured classes had slightly increased, that is, from^, 
TiVr *^o T^zv- These opposite changes in the two races are probably 
not greater than can beaccountedforby the extraordinary loss, wli^ch- 
the coloured population has sustained from emigration in the last ten' . 
years, {as is shown by the census,) and also by the unusual. i^S^c 
of Europeans in the same time, since persons falling under dthei 
class of disability would be rarely found among emigrants. t*** 

It deserves to be remarked, as favouring eome of the conjeg^uStT- 
views that have been hazarded in comparing the two races, that^&' 
the three privations here considered, the only one that is ^^^M^A 
congenital is far less frequent with the coloured than the white pogu5 
lation ; whereas, the greater proportionate number of blind in" m^ 
former class may be reasonably referred to the severer laboiir ani 
greater exposure to which they are occasionally subject, to tljeir* 
greater improvidence, and greater want of medical assistance. 

Of the insane and idiotic, the proportions in the two races wouli 
seem to be identical ; somewhat more than one in a thousand ine 
both being visited by this greatest of all human maladies. Thi? 
census distinguishes between those patients of this description whtf 
were at public and at private charge, as follows: * 

At public charge, whites . . . 43^ 
" " coloured . . . ^^ - 

— »;i6ft- 

At private charge, whites . . . 10,188 
" " coloured . . . 2,102 

12,390 

Showing, that in both classes of the population, the proportion at 
public charge is the same, and that it is about forty per cent of the 
number at private charge, 

The diversities among the several States, as to the proportion df 
insane of their white population, is not greater than may be referred 
to emigration ; for, as insane persons are seldom or never seen 
among emigrants, we ought to find the proportion of this class 
greater in those States that lose by emigration, as the New England 
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Slates, and least in those which gain from that source, as the 
western States. If, then, we make fair allowance for this influence, 
we shall find that the difference among the different States, as to 
this afflicting visitation, is insignificant ; and that in all of them, as 
to the white population, if we deduct the foreign emigrants, the 
proportion of the insane will be veiy nearly aa 1 to 1,000. 

But as to the coloured population, it appears to be far otherwise, 
We find an extraordinary difference among the States, in the pro- 
portion of the insane of the coloured race. The proportions in the 
several States appear to be as follows : 

BuTES *XD rolQUWil Ng, of Eol 



1,353 91 





283,697 


134 


2117. 


Florida. 


36,531 


1-^ 


aan. 


AJsiiiamB,... 


25S,.S71 


1?5 


3(144. 






H^ 




Louisimu,... 


193,954 


4,'. 


43iO 


Arknnsas,,,, 


2i>,40U 


\i\ 


971. 


Tennessee,.. 


ieB,SB3 


\--,-' 


1340 


KBOlUcSt )-,... 


.189,.-|75 


m 


1053 


MifSDQri,,... 


.iii.au 
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Ohio, 


17,34»> 


3ti5 


105 



H,. Island,.... 3,33B 13 

Conaeciicut, . 8,105 44 

New Yodi... 50,031 194 

NewJersE)',. 31,718 73 

Penn^lvania 47,916 1B7 

DelflWire 19,524 2S 

■JMacylaiid,.... 151,815 151 

Dial, of Cul.,. 13,055 7 

Virginin, 495,10.5 384 

'I?. Carolina,. 368,549 321 

S. CsroBna, . 335,314 137 

Total .^. „ 2,873,915 3,936 978.8 

It thus appears, that the proportion of insane ia greatest among 
the coloured population of the northern States, and that it consider- 
ably decreases as we proceed south; from which we may infer 
that the rigours of a northern winter, which have no influence on 
the temperament of the whites, affect the cerebral organs of the 
African race. There are, however, two other circumstances, 
;«t^ch Operate to produce the great diversity we see ; and these 
are, emigration and slavery — the slave population seeming to be 
less liable to this milady than the free coloured population, and the 
insane very rarely migrating. By a due regard to these three 
circumstances, of coldness of climate, migration, and the proportion 
pf slaves in the coloured population of a State, we may probably go 
far to reconcile most of the diversities which are exhibited in the 
above table. But perhaps it is premature to theorize on this subject ; 
for when we see in some of the States so large a proportion of the 
coloured population as 1 in 43, and in Maine nearly 1 in 14, so 
anomalous a fact throws a doubt over the correctness of this part 
of the census, and at least inclines us to suspend our opinion, until 
we have further evidence or explanation. 




Cl^PTER X. 



EHtanATIDN. 



That emigcatiOD frora the old world to die new, from which the . . 
whole present {topulsttonjaf the United States is directly or remotely 
derived, still -coatioueB to nleke large annual additions to our num- ]4 
bers. After the political conneKion with the parent country was •! 
severed, foreign emigfatioq, which, had been suspended during the . 
war of indepeodeace, returned with unabated force ; and, what ■ 
was still leBB-to have been expected, its subsequent increase has f 
been yet greater than that of the whole population which it helped'^* 
to swell. 

This tide of Earopean emigration ceases to be an object of wonder,. ; 
when it is recollected that labour and skill are more than twice as • 
well rewarded in the United States as in Europe ; that capital 
receives nearly twice the profits ; and, above all, that land can be - ' ■ 
here purchased in absolute property at a smaller cost than would ^ 
there be its annual rent. In addition to these strong inducements, 
which apply to nearly all Europeans, the British and Irish cmtgranta 
find here the language, laws, usages,, and manners to which they 
have been accustomed. They, therefore, constitute the larger patt of* 
the emigrants from Europe to the United States. Next to thflser 
the Germans are the most numerous ; for tlicy, too, with thcrecom-'' 
mendations of cheap land and high-priced labour, meet, in many of 
the States, thousands whose language* and manners are the same 
as those they have letl behind. From the time that the first GemiHSi 
settlers came to this country, in 1683, under the auspices of Williahi 
Penn, there has been a steady influx of emigrants from Germany, 
principally to the middle States, and, of late years, to the west 



• As eai\y u 1793, » jonnul, ia the German language, waa eslabluibed *l Gannan. 
town, in FennaflTsnia. From ihat time to the preaent, the namber of Gaiman newa. 
papers has cantiaued to iitcteaae in that Stale. 
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The coloured part of the population, which also owes its origin 
exclusively* to the old continent, • has, since 1808, received no 
accessions from abroad ; but is, on the contrary, constantly losing, 
by emigration, a part of what it gains by natural increase. 

It is obvious, that if the number of persons thiis migrating to and 
from the United States cou'id be ascertained, the census, periodically 
taken, would enable us to determine the precise rate of our natural 
multiplication. But such certainty is, as yet, unattainable. Of the 
coloured race, we have no means of knowing the loss sustained, 
either fipom the free portion who settle abroad, or from runaway 
slaves ; and oui^ estimates of the whites whq migrated hither before 
1819, were purely conjectural. In that year, mdeed, an act of 
Congress required accounts to be taken by the collectors at the 
seaports of all passengers who arrived from abroad, distinguishing 
foreigners from citizens, and to be returned to the office of the 
Secretary of State. -But even this regulation has not afforded the 
desired certainty, for, besides that the returns are defective, a part 
of the. British emigrants who arrive, at New York, take that route 
io CaniUla,in preference to a voyage up the St. Lawrence ; whilst, 
on the other/hand, a part of those who pass directly from Great 
Brit^dn or Ireland into Canada, migrate thence by land into the 
United States ; and the numbers of neither portion have we any 
means of ascertaining. With these sources of uncertainty, our 
'jfifltimates of the amount of emigration to and from the United States, 
with all the collateral aid to be derived from the census, can be 
considered only as approximations to the truth. 

Let us first estimate, from such data as we possess, the number 
of white persons who have migrated to the United States from 
1790 to 1840. 

In the twenty years between the census of 1790 and that of 1810, 
Dr. Seybert supposes the number of foreign emigrants to the United 
States to be 120,000, averaging 6,000 per annum. From 1810 to 
1820, 1 have been able to procure no data, except Dr. Sey berths 
estimate for the year 1817, founded on the records of the custom- 
houses at the principal seaports ; according to which estimate, the 
number of passiengers who arrived in the United States that year. 



f 7^6 number of lodiaxii, q^ descendants^of Indians, comprohended in the decennial 
enumerations of the people of th^ United States, is too small to deserve to be regarded 
u an exceptjLOQ. It o^rtainly would, not amount tp a thousandth, perhaps not to a ten. 
thousandth part of diavholeiK^piilatioD. '. ^- 
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was 22,840. He supposes that the number, in any preceding year, 
did not amount to 10,000, except, perhaps, in 1794. In three of 
the years of this decennial term, that is, during the war with Great 
Britain, migration to this country was almost totally suspended. 
If, then, we suppose, that in the three years from 1818 to 1820, 
both inclusive, the number of passengers was the same as in 1817, 
and if we deduct from the whole number 2,840, (1,840 for the 
American citizens, that being about the proportion at that time,) 
we shall have 84,000 for the number of foreign emigrants to the 
United Stales for those four years. If we further suppose, that in 
the remaining six years the number was 30,000,'*'' we shall have 
114,000 for the whole number of white immigrants from 1810 to 
1820. 

From 1820 to 1830, when the collectors of the customs were re- 
quired to report to the State department the number of foreigners 
who had arrived in their respective ports by sea, we might have 
expected entire accuracy ; but these reports are so much at vari- 
ance with other documents, entitled to respect, and are confessedly 
so defective, that they cannot be relied on. Thus, to give an ex- 
ample, the number of emigrants who left the United Kingdom in 
1829 for the United States, was, according to British official re- 
turns, 15,678 ; yet the whole number of foreign emigrants from all 
parts of the world, reported to the State department in the same 
year, was but 15,285, there being, besides less important omissions, 
that of New York for the third quarter. Again, the number of 
foreign emigrants returned to the State department for 1880, is but 
9,466, though 30,224 landed in New York alone in that year, for 
the whole of which the proper officers had failed to make any re- 
turn. In consequence of these, and like instances of failure of duty, 
the number of foreign emigrants returned to the State department 
for the six years from 1825 to 1830, both inclusive, was only 
87,140 ;t whilst the number who emigrated from the United King- 



* That is, 10,000 per annum for three years, excluding the three yea^a of war. J. 
iiave not ventured to go beyond 10,000 a year, from reppect to Di; Seybert's opinion ; 
and I could not take a leas number, from a regard to the prbgreaaive increase of immi- 
gration both before and after this .period. 

tThis number is obtained pafrcly by computatioo, that'is,1)7'addiDg to the official 
number returned for five and a qnarter years, (from tl}e 30tfaiSept^'18S5, to the,3lBt 
Dec, 1830,) three-fourths of the number returiied for the year 1825. This was neces. 
miry, as the annual returns to the State department were, before 18S8, oloeed on the 
SUth September, arid subaeqaentlyi^.at the end'Of the year. ' ' 
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dom to the United St^tt^s for the same six years, according to the 
official accounts in that country, was 80,522, which allows but 
6,618 for the numb,er of emigrants to , the United States from all the 
other parts of theworld, though it is known that these (including 
the emigrants from the rest of the British dominidius) are nearljr 
equal to the number from the United Kingdom. 

The^iore accurate returns, subsequently made to the State de- 
partment, furnish us with some data fdlr correcting these errors. 
By the official returns of British consul^ residing in America, the 
numbet of emigrants from Great. Britain and Ijjfeland to the United 
States for the five years from 1833 to 1837^. was 163,447; but, 
accordmg to the reports of the colIect()rs here to the State depart- 
menty the whole number of foreigners who came to the United 
*States9 in thq same period, was 324,750, which is very nearly 
double the number of those who were from Great Britain and Ire- 
land. 

I( then, we suppose that the British accounts were not less accu- 
rate in the last period of five years than in the first period of six, 
(and they were probably more so,) and that the emigrants from 
other countries to the United States bore as large a proportion to 
those from Great Britain and Ireland in the first period as the last, 
(which there is no reason to question,) then the British returns of 
emigrants to the United States would be to the whole number from 
all parts of the world in the ratio of 163,447 to 324,750, unless it 
were proper to make a deduction from the last number for those 
British emigrants who took their route to Upper Canada by way 
of New York. 

To some, this deduction may not seem to be necessary, because 
they would consider that the number of those who came to the 
United States from Canada was likely to equal those who went to 
Canada by the route of New York, and especially during the civil 
commotions that broke out within the five years in question. Yet 
as» since 1834, the proportion* of British emigrants who take the 
New York route is said to be " considerable," let us assume, in the 
absence of all precise data, that as many as one-third of those emi- 
grants who land in New York afterwards proceed to Canada, and 
see how far the above-mentioned ratio is ajBfected by that proportion. 
The number of British and Irish emigrants who arrived at New 
York from 1833 to 1837, inclusive, was 152,164 ; and the number 

* Porter's Progress of the Nation. 
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of those who left Canada fpn the Unitejd States, ui the years 1834, 
1835, 1836, and 1837, wJis 10,256. ' Siljposing the number, in 
1833, to have Mfedln tlfe samp proportion', the whole |iumber for 
five years would be*^ 2,826. With these facts* the whole number 
ci emigrants Jo^tlie United States would be thus reduded, viz : 

The total number who arrij^d j^j4he United States, ^4,750 

British emigrants^who Igftj^ew i ork for Canada, 

onejthird of 152,1^4, .*..-.. . 50,821 • 

Deduct for those who le&.£anada for the United > 

States, •' J< • ■ . <L • . • 12,820* 

*' ' ■ ^ ^ ' — :^ 38,001 

286,749 

' On this liberal estimate, then, of the number of British emigrants 
from New York to Canada, the proportion which the number from 
the United Kingdom to the United States bears to the whole num- 
ber from all countries, is as 163,447 to 286,749, or nearly as 4'to,7* 
Applying, then, this rule to the 80,522 who emigrated from the 
United Kingdom to the United States from 1825 to 1830, we have 
141,300 for the whole number of immigrants for the same six years. 
In the remaining four years, from 1821 to 1824, the number of 
foreign emigrants returned to the State department was 31,158, 
which, we may presume, bore the same proportion to the actual 
number as 87,140 to 141,300, and consequently would be 50,500. 
This number for the four years, added to 141,300 for the six years, 
would give us 191,800 for the whole number of immigrants from 
1820 to 1830. If we make a lower estimate of the number who 
proceed from New York to Canada» as probably we ought, and 
allow something for deficient returns to the State department, we 
cannot suppose the whole number to be short of 200,000, anil I 
shall accordingly so consider it. 

From 1830 to 1840, we have better materials than in any pre- 
ceding decennial term, for estimating the number of foreign emi- 
grants to this country. The following is a summary of the retunis 
that have been made to the State department of the number of 
passengers who arrived in the United States in that period : 

Tears, 

1831 . . • . 

1832 • I • • 
looo • • • • 
1834 



Americana, 


Foreignera, 


1,256 


15,718 


1,155 


34,970 


1,251 


58,262 


2,114 


64,916 
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Years, 
1835 
1836 
1837 
1838 
1839 
1840 



Total 



Americana, 


Foreigners, 


3,320 


45,444 


4,029 


76,923 


3,813 


79,205 


3,964 


42,731 


4,171 


70,494 


5,810 


86,338 



30,883 



574,996 



It appears, however, that this account, though far more accurate 
than any preceding it, is not free from errors, some of which are 
considerable. Thus, the numbers of foreigners in the preceding 
statement for 1831 and 1832, are set down at 15,713 and 34,970, 
making together 50,683 ; whereas the number who arrived in New 
York alone in those years, was $0,328. If to this number we add 
one-fourth for the ordinary proportion arriving at other ports, we 
shall have 107,104, thus showing omissions in those two years 
amounting to 56,421. The omissions in the subsequent years are 
believed to be comparatively small. Correcting, then, these errors, 
the whole number of emigrants who arrived at all the ports in the 
United States from all parts of the world, between 1830 and 1840, 
would be 631,417. Allowing the number of those who left New 
York for Canada to be in the same proportion as before, that is, as 
38,000 to 324,750, we have 58,690 for the number of persons thus 
migrating in the whole ten years. Deducting this number, and 
100,000 for the emigration of American citizens to Texas and 
Canada, from 631,417, we have 472,727 for the whole gain to the 
white population by immigration in the same period 

To the number of foreign emigrants in the several decennial 
terms, should be added their probable natural increase during each 
term. If the number was the same every year of a decennial term, 
and if the number of females was in the same proportion as in the 
rest of the population, we might estimate the increase at half its 
ordinary amount in ten years, or at about 16 per cent. But 
as neither of these suppositions is true, let us adapt our estimate to 
the varying circumstances. 

In the first place, as the number of foreign emigrants to the 
United States progressively increases, and consequently is greater 
in the last years of a decennial term than in the first, our estimate 
of the increase of each term should be computed on a mean between 
the number of emigrants of that term and of the preceding term. 

8 
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Secondly, as to the proportion of females. This is known to be 
much less in the class of emigrants than it is in the whole popula- 
tion, of which the following table affords illustrations : 

Emigrants from the United Kingdom to Quebect in 1834 and 1837. 









Children, 




Tears, 


Males, 


Females, 


under 14 


Total, 


1834 . 


. 13,565 


9,687 


7,681 


30,933 


1837 . 


• 11,740 


6,079 


4,082 


21,901 



Total . . 25,305 15,766 11,763 52,834 

Thus showing, that the females over fourteen were about 30 
per cent of the whole number. But inasmuch as the females 
between sixteen and forty-five constitute but about 19 per cent 
of the whole population, and as a very small proportion of the 
female immigrants are over forty-five, if we make a deduction for 
the excess, and also for the number between fourteen and sixteen 
years of age, (which does not exceed 2^ per cent of the whole 
number,) we shall find the proportion of women within the child- 
bearing ages greater with the emigrant class than with the whole 
population. Thus : 

The proportion of women over 14, was . 29.8 per cent. 

Deduct the proportion over 45, suppose . 2. 

That between 14 and 16 . . . 2.5 4.5 " 



The proportion between 16 and 45 . . 35.8 •* 

After making some deduction for the decrease of this proportion, 
the number of females under sixteen not being suflicient to keep up 
the number of marriageable women, we should be justified i^ esti- 
mating the average increase of the emigrants for the ten years at 
20, instead of 16 per cent. 

Applying these principles, and dividing the supposed number of 
emigrants in the two first decennial terms (120,000) into 50,000 for 
the first .term, and 70,000 for the second, the number, with their 
increase at each term, would be as follows : 

From 1790 to 1800 — number of emigrants . 50,000 
Increase, 20 per cent on 40,000 . 8,000 



From 1800 to 1810 — ^number of emigrants . 70,000 
Increase, 20 per cent on 60,000 . 12,000 



58,000 



82,000 
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From 1810 to 1820 — ^number of emigrants 
Increase, 20 per cent on 97,000 

From 1820 to 1830 — ^number of emigrants 
Increase, 20 per cent on 157,000 

From 1630 to 1840 — ^number of emigrants 
Increase, 20 per cent on 336,363 



114,000 
19,400 

133,400 

200,000 
31,400 

231,400 

472,727 
67,278 
540,000 

Thus, while the whole population had, in fifty years, increased 
about fourfold, the average annual immigration had increased more 
than ninefold in the same time. So great and so disproportionate 
an increase may seem to some improbable, but the deductions have 
been made on so liberal a scale, that the preceding estimate, I am 
persuaded, rather falls short of the truth than exceeds it. In truth, 
the steady extension of our settlements into the western wilderness 
continues to multiply the opportunities of buying land at prices as 
low as ever, without being placed more beyond the benefits of 
civilization and commerce ; and the rapid growth of our cities and 
manufacturing industry is constantly enlarging the field of employ- 
ment for tradesmen and artizans. Whilst these circumstances 
present to the indigent and enterprising foreigner more and more 
points of attraction, the long peace in Europe seems to have given 
a proportionate increase to the repellent force that is there felt 
Whether both these facts are likely long to continue, and though 
they should, whether .considerations political, moral, or economical, 
may not induce the national legislature to check this tide of foreign 
emigration, are among the uncertain problems of the future. 

Of that part of the coloured race who emigrate from the United 
States, we have no means of estimating the number, except by 
comparing the rate of increase in the last decennial terms with that 
of the first term, when there were few emigrants of this description, 
and when they were probably balanced by the Africans then 
imported. In making this comparison, it is assumed that the rate 
of natural increase has continued unchanged, which fact there seems 
no reason to doubt, at least as to the six-sevenths who are slaves. 

From 1790 to 1800, the increase of the coloured population was 
82.2 per cent, which, for the reasons mentioned, we consider to 
indicate the rate of its natural increase in the United States. In 
the next ten years, from 1800 to 1810, the increase was 37.6 per 
cent ; but in that time the increase was enhanced by the acquisition 
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of Louisiana aAd by the increased importation of slaves, both on 
account of the increased demand for them for the cultivation of 
cotton and sugar, and because it was known that the further impor- 
tation of them would cease after 1807. The accessions from these 
combined causes, beyond what was lost by emigration, was 6.4 
per cent on 1,001,436 persons, equal to 54,000. In the following 
term, from 1810 to 1820, the increase declinod to 29.6 per cent, 
owing principally to the slaves who escaped to the British during 
the war. From 1820 to 1830, it was 30.7 percent; and from 
1830 to 1840, it sunk to the unprecedented rate of 23.4 per cent 

These rates of decennial increase since 1810, compared with that 
between 1790 to 1800, show the loss by emigration, exclusive of 
their probable increase at each term, as follows : 

EmigranU, 

From 1810 to 1820, decrease (32.2 — 29.3) is 2.9 per cent= 29,300 
" 1820 to 1830, " (32.2—30.7) is 1.5 " = 20,600 
" 1830 to 1840, " (32.2— 23.4) is 8.8 « =204,900 

From the number in the last decennial term, a considerable deduc^ 
tion should be made for the extraordinary mortality of the slaves 
sent to Alabama, Mississippi, and Louisiana, during st part of the 
term, and perhaps, their slower rate of increase. The census shows 
an increase of the slaves in those three States, between 1830 and 
1840, of 324,399 on a population of 292,796, which is 230,000 more 
than the probable natural increase ; and it is known that, during a 
part of the term, disease, especially the cholera, made frightful rava- 
ges among the negroes brought from other States. The remainder 
of the 204,900 is to be referred to emigrations to Texas, and to the 
unusual number both of the free coloured, and slaves, who betook 
themselves to Canada in the ten years preceding 1840. 

In conclusion, we may say that, without attempting a computation 
in which we must yet further rely on conjecture, the facts here 
stated are sufficient to satisfy us that, after deducting what the 
country has lost by emigration, the foreign emigrants and their 
descendants in fifty years, now add above a million to its population. 
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CHAPTER XL 

THE PAST NATURAL INCREASE OF THE POPULATION, WHITE AND 

COLOURED. 

Let us now direct our inquiries to the natural increase of our 
numbers, independent of all accessions from abroad. No fact dis- 
closed by the census is of equal importance to this in the eyes of 
the statesman and political economist ; since, in an underpeopled 
country like the United States, such increase is the surest index of 
the nation's present abundance and comfort, as well as of its future 
strength and resources. 

I. The natural increase of the white population. 

If we deduct, from the whole increase of this class at each cen* 
8us, the number gained by immigration beyond the number of our 
own emigrants, the result would of course give us the precise 
amount of the increase from natural multiplication. The following 
statement shows the result of such deduction, according to the es- 
timates of immigration made in the preceding chapter : 

From 1790 to 1800, the increase of the whites was 35.7 per cent. 

Deduct the number immigrating, 58,000, equal to 1 .8 " 

33.9 per c't 

From 1800 to 1810, the increase was . . 36.2 

Deduct, 1. The whites acquired with Lou- 
isiana, 51,000,* equal to . .1.2 

2. The number immigrating, equal to 1.9 

3.1 

33.1 " 



* I have ventured to put down the whole number of whites returned in 1810 for Lou. 
isiana and Missouri, (then called the territories of New Orleans and Louisiana,) as an 
ac^ssion to the population since 1800, though doubtless a part of them had migrated 
htm odier States. No deduction was made on this account, partly because other citi. 
zens were acquired by the purchase, who were not comprehended in the returns for 
those territories, and partly because t\^ estimate of the immigration between 1800 and 

8* 
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From 1810 to 1820, the increase was . . 34.3 per cent. 

Deduct the number immigrating, 132,400, equal to 2.2 

32.1 

From 1820 to 1830, the increase was . • 33.8 

Deduct the number immigrating, 231,000, equal to 2.9 

30.9 

From 1830 to 1840, the increase was . • 34.7 

Deduct the number immigrating, 540,000, equal to 5.1 

29.6 



« 



u 



According to which computation the actual and natural increase, 
in each decennial term, may be thus compared : 

Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. 

Actual increase, 35.7 36.2 34.3 33.8 34.7 

Natural increase, 33.9 33.1 32.1 30.9 29.6 

Thus showing, in the rate of decennial natural increase, a dimi- 
nution of 4.3 per cent during forty years, or an average of about 1 
per cent for each term of ten years. 

It will be perceived that this diminution of ratio is not uniform, 
but that it increases progressively, and with a regularity which is 
remarkable, and which gives some assurance that the estimates 
made of the numbers acquired by immigration are not wide of the 
truth. The differences of ratio are in the following series : 8, 10, 
12, 13. * 

Let us now see how far this decline in the rate of natural increase 
derives confirmation from the census itself. If there be such a 
diminution of ratio, it will be manifested by the decreasing propor- 
tion of children under ten years of age, since, at each census, they 
constitute all of the population who have been bom since the pre- 
ceding census. 

From 1800 to 1840, the number of white females and of children 
under ten, and their proportions to each other, were as follows : 

1800. 1810. 1820. 1830. 1840. 

No, of females, 2,100,068 2,874,433 3,871,647 5,171.115 6,939,842 

No. of children under 10,.... 1,489,315 2.016,479 2,625,790 3.427,730 4,485,130 

Prop, of children, percent, 70.92 70.15 67.82 66.20 64.63 



1810 is probably too low. Dr. Seybert, on whose authority I have stated the immigra. 
tion from 1790 to 1810 at only 120,000, estimates the whole gain from immigrants and 
their increase at 180,000 ; whereas, the estimate made in the preceding chapter ^p^^ild 
not reckon it at more than 160,000, viz. : 58,000-|-82,0004-the increase of 58,000 firlO 
yean, which could not exceed 20,000. He has thus, probably, more than corrected the 
mrror of underrating the number of immigrants h^ too high an estimate of their increase. 
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Thus showing a gradual decrease in the proportion of children 
during forty years of 6.29 per cent ; which, allowing for the ordi- 
nary difference between the number of males and females, is equiv- 
alent to something more than 3 per cent of the whole popula- 
tion. So, if the children under ten, be compared with the females 
of the preceding census, we see a correspondent diminution of 
ratio, viz : 

1790. 1800. 1810. 1820. 1830. 

No. of females, 1,556,839 2,100,068 2,874,433 3,871,647 5,171,115 

No. of children at the suc- 
ceeding census, 1,489,315 2,016,479 2,625,790 3,427,730 4,485,130 

Prop, of children, per cent, 95.66 96.02 91.35 88.53 86.73 

But these proportions are also affected by immigration. In the 
first case, in which the comparison is made between the children 
and the females of the same census, the proportion of children is 
lessened by reason of the greater proportion of adults in the immi- 
grating class than in the whole population. But in the last case, in 
which the children of the succeeding census are compared with the 
females of the preceding, the proportion of children is increased by 
immigration. 

The first source of error is, however, inconsiderable. The in- 
crease of immigrants in ten years, we have seen, may be estimated 
at 20 per cent of the whole number ; and to such increase we 
must add the portion of immigrant children under ten at the time the 
census is taken. Now, if we suppose the females to constitute one- 
third of those who migrate hither, and the children one-sixth, (as 
seemed to be the proportion in Canada,) and if we further suppose 
that, one-tenth of those children who arrive in the first year of the 
decennial term would be under ten years of age at the succeeding 
Census, two-tenths of those who arrive in the second year, three in 
the third, and so on throughout the term, we shall find, after mak- 
ing a fair deduction for the intervening deaths, that the proportion 
of children to females in such immigrants will be little inferior to 
the proportion in the indigenous population. Let us, however, as- 
sume it to be 3 per cent less, or 30 per cent on the whole num- 
ber of immigrants and their increase, and to adapt our estimates to 
this supposition, we must in the first comparison add 3 per cent 
of the whole number of immigrants to compensate for the excess of 
adults, and in the second comparison deduct 30 per cent to cor- 
rect the excess of children gained by immigration. With these 
corrections the proportion of children will be as follows : 



% 
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4 

First, when the children are compared with the females of the 
same census. 

1800. 1810. 1820. 1830. 1840. 

No. of children under 10,... 1,490,315 2.016,479 2,625,790 3,427,730 4,485,130 
Add 3 per cent on the num. 

ber of immigrants in each 

decennial term, 1,640 2,460 3,972 6,930 16,200 



Total 1,490,955 2,018,939 2,629,762 3,427,730 4,323,300 

Prop, of children, per cent,. 71 70.23 67.92 66.55 64.87 

Secondly, when the children are compared with the females of 
the preceding census. 

No.ofchildren under 10,... 1,489,315 2,016,479 2,625,790 3,427,730 4,485,200 
Deduct 30 per ct. of the im. 
migrants in each term,... 16,400 42,483 39,720 69,300 162,000 

Total, 1,472,915 1,973,996 2,586,070 3,358,430 4,323,200 

Prop, of children, per cent,. 94.61 94 89.97 86.75 83.60 

It thus appears that the addition of 3 per cent on the number of 
immigrants in the first comparison, reduces the decrease in forty 
years only from 6.29 to 6.13 per cent of the females, though the 
addition of 30 per cent in the second, augments the decrease from 
8.93 to 11.01 per cent of the females at the preceding census; 
which corresponds more nearly with the estimate first made. 

We arrive at a similar result if we make the more limited, but 
perhaps more satisfactory comparison of the children under ten 
with the females between the child-bearing ages of sixteen and forty- 
five, in 1800, 1810, and 1820, when their number was ascertained 
by the census. That class of females amounted in those years, 
respectively, to 813,193, 1,106,212, and 1,517,971. When com- 
pared with the children under ten in the same year. 

The proportion of children in 1800, is 183.1 per cent 

« 1810, is 182.3 « 
" 1820, is 173.2 " 

Showing a decrease in the proportion of children, of nearly 10 
per cent of this class of females in twenty years ; and thus, by 
whatever test we compare the rate of natural increase, as exhibited 
by the different enumerations, we have the same evidence of a con- 
tinual diminution of such increase. 

Let us now compare the rates of diminution of decennial increase 
which these tests severally indicate, estimating the females at 
49 per cent of the whole population ; those of the preceding 
census, at one-third less, or 32 per cent; and those between 
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sixteen and forty-five, at 19 per cent. When reduced to the 
same standard, the foregoing comparative estimates exhibit the 
following rates of diminution of increase in the whole population 
from 1800 to 1840 : 

Decrease of ratio Decrease of ratio 
in 40 years, in 10 years* 

1. Where the whole population at each census is 

compared, after deducting for immigration, 4.3 per cents! per cent. 

'% Where the children under 10 are compared with 

the females of the same census 6.13=3. " =0.75 ** 

3. Where the children under 10 are compared with 

the females of the preceding census, 11.02=3.5 ** =0.89 ** 

Decrease in 20 years, 

4. Where the children under 10 are compared with 

the females between 16 and 45, 9,9=1.88 " =0.94 •* 

The average of these rates of diminution is very nearly nine- 
tenths of 1 per cent for ten years, and this is probably somewhat 
beyond the truth ; first, because in the second comparison, which 
makes the lowest estimate, there seems to be fewer sources of error 
than in the rest ; and secondly, because a moderate addition to the 
supposed number of emigrants in the first decennial term would 
approximate the first comparison, which makes the highest estimate, 
to the other three ; and there is more than one reason for believing 
that Dr. Seybert's estimate of the immigration, which has been 
here adopted, is too low. We may, then, on the whole, conclude 
that the rate of increase of the white population has diminished, on 
an average, between 1, and | of 1 per cent, in ten years, and that 
the diminution has been in a slightly increasing ratio. 

II. The natural increase of the coloured population. 

In the preceding chapter it was assumed that the natural increase 
of the coloured race in the United States was uniform, and that it 
was 32.2 per cent in ten years, which was their rate of increase 
between 1790 and 1800, when it was supposed the number brought 
into the country equalled those who went out of it. * But we have 
no proof that the slaves imported into South Carolina and Georgia, 
(the only States which then received them from abroad,) were 
equal to those who escaped to other countries, together with the 
free coloured persons who emigrated ; and if they were inferior in 
number, the supposed rate of increase would be too low. It 
certainly seems improbable, at the first view, that the natural 
increase of the whites should have exceeded that of the coloured 
race 1.7 per cent in ten years, as has been supposed in the preceding 
estimates ; and it is very possible that the one is somewhat too 
high, and the other too low. 
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The uniformity of increase in this part of our population wa« 
presumed, because the same circumstances which tend to check 
multiplication with the whites have no existence with the coloured 
race ; certainly not with the slaves, who now constitute more than 
six-sevenths of the whole, and, in 1790, constituted more than 
eleven-twelfths. Nor are they likely to exist to the same extent in 
the free coloured class as with the whites, since the diminution of 
increase with these may be occasioned principally by the delay of 
marriage in the richer classes of society, which cause might not 
extend to the poorer, who now find it as easy to obtain the neces- 
saries of life, and even its substantial comforts, as ever. No deduc- 
tion was therefore made on account of the free coloured class. 

The census, unfortunately, affords us not the same means of 
ascertaining the natural increase of the coloured population as of 
that of the whites ; it not having distinguished the ages of coloured 
persons before 1820, and having adopted a different distribution 
then, from that made in the two subsequent enumerations. To these 
last, therefore, our inquiries will be limited. 

As emancipation seems not to have varied much in the two last 
decennial terms, we will investigate the natural increase of the two 
classes of the coloured race separately, beginning with the slaves. 

If the increase of slaves, from 1830 to 1840, had been propor- 
tionally as great as it was from 1820 to 1830, the number at the 
last census would have been 2,615,000, instead of 2,487,000 ; thus 
showing a deficiency of 128,000. How is so great a deficiency to 
be explained, without supposing a decline in the rate of increase ? 
The following circumstances obviously contributed to lessen the 
number of slaves in 1840. 

1. The emigration to Texas, which may account, perhaps, for 
a third of the deficiency or more. 

2. The increase of runaway slaves. It is a fact of general 
notoriety, that the number of those who have taken refuge in 
Canada or the northern States, has greatly increased within the 
last two years. 

3. The extraordinary mortality which prevailed in Mississippi, 
Louisiana, and South Alabama, in the first year of the term, among 
the slaves, and especially that large portion of them who had been 
transported from the more northern slave-holding States. The 
census shows the unwonted extent of such transportation. In the 
three States of Alabama, Mississippi, and Louisiana, the slaves, 
which in 1830 were 292,796, in 1840 amounted to 617,195, thus 
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showing an excess of 230,000, after allowing for the decennial 
increase 32.2 per cent ; whilst, on the other hand, Maryland, Vir- 
ginia, and the Carolinas, had a smaller number of slaves in 1830 
than in 1840, by 21,000, though their natural increase, at the same 
rate of 82.2 per cent, would have amounted to 334,000. So great 
a number as these facts imply, transported from a more, to a less 
^lubrious climate, and often subjected to new habits of life and 
new modes of treatment, necessarily supposes a gi^at increase of 
mortality, without the aid of cholera, and other epidemics, which, 
however, did their part also in the waste of life. 

4. The slower rate of natural increase in most of the south- 
western States. Although the slaves may have, as we have 
supposed, the same ratio of increase in the same State, they may 
have very different ratios in different States, according to diversities 
of climate, occupation, and treatment ; and the census shows that 
the States to which so many slaves were carried between 1830 
and IMO, for the culture of cotton, are much less favourable to the 
natural multiplication of that class, or, at least, have hitherto been 
so, than are the States, from which they were transported, as may 
be thus seen : 

In 1840, the total number of slaves, and that of the slave child- 
ren under ten, were respectively as follows : 

In Alabama, whole number of slaves, 253,532 — number of children under 10, 87,430 

In MiBsiasippi, " " 195,211 " " " 63,708 

In Louisiana, " " 168,452 " " " 45,861 

In Florida, " " 25,717 " " " 8,036 

Total, 642,912 205,035 

If, on the whole number of slaves, 642,912, we take 34.9 per 
cent as the proportion of children under ten, (which was the pro- 
portion throughout the Union in 1830,) it will give 224,376 for the 
number of children in 1840, which is 19,341 more than the number 
returned by the census. It may be supposed by some that, inasmuch 
as the States in question received large importations of slaves from 
other States, of whom there was an over proportion of adults, a 
part, if not the whole of the deficiency here mentioned, may be 
referred to such importations, and that it would be compensated 
by ah excess of children in the slave-exporting States. But we 
perceive no such disproportion of adults in the case of slaves trans- 
ferred from State to State, as exists in the case of emigrants from 
foreign countries. When the slave-holder migrates to the south, 
none of his slaves are too young to be taken with him, and it is the 
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aged only, who are left behind. Even the slave-dealers, although 
they confine their odious trafl[ic chiefly to adults, confine it also to 
those who are young and healthy, and whose increase, consequently, 
or the loss of it, in a few years corrects, and more than corrects, 
the slight temporary change in the proportion between children 
and females, which their removal occasioned both in the State they 
had left and in the State they were carried to. We accordingly 
find, that Virgjpia exhibits no excess of slave children, in conse- 
quence of the 180,000 slaves which the census shows she had lost 
between 1830 and 1840. On the contrary, the number had under- 
gone a sensible decrease (from 35.6 to 33.9) in that time ; and 
North Carolina, which had parted with a smaller proportion of 
slaves in the same time, (about 80,000,) exhibits also, a correspondent 
decrease in the proportion of children, that is, from 37. to 36.2 
per cent. These facts seem to show that the transportation of 
slaves from State to State, by settlers and slavedealers, tends 
rather to raise than to lower the proportion of children in the 
importing State. 

Though we have no data for estimating the other causes of 
diminution with even an approach to accuracy, we must admit 
that their combined force does not seem insufficient to accout for 
the large deficiency (128,000) shown by the census of 1840 ; and 
no one well acquainted with the condition of slavery in the United 
States, will admit, without the most indubitable evidence, a falling 
off in the natural increase of the slaves, farther than to the qualified 
extent that has been mentioned. This natural increase probably 
exceeded 32 per cent in ten years, during the three first terms, 
and was certainly below 33 per cent The subsequent diminution, 
in consequence of the great movement of the slave population 
to the south, when cotton ibore a high price and money was 
redundant, has scarcely been more than from 1 to 2 per cent 
of the whole slave population, so as to make the average 
decennial increase in fifty years not widely different from the 32.2 
per cent supposed. 

The natural increase of the free coloured population is the more 
diflicult to estimate on account of emancipation, which we have no 
means of ascertaining, and which, while it but slightly diminishes 
the rate of increase of slaves, greatly augments that of the free 
coloured class. Thus, the decennial increase of this class has 
varied frem 82.3 to 20.9 per cent, though that of the slaves has 
ranged only from 33.4 to 23.8 per cent. The census, nevertheless. 
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affords persuasive evidence that the natural increase of the free 
portion of the coloured population is less than that of the slaves. 
The number of the former in 1820, was 238,197, and in 1840, 
386,348, showing an increase in 20 years, of 62.2 per cent ; and 
the slaves in the same time, showed an increase of 61.1, although 
the number of slaves emancipated in New York and New Jersey,* 
was probably more than 15,000 ; and wliich, consequently, made 
an accession of near six per cent to the free coloured in 1820. 
Making, then, but a moderate allowance for their gain from this 
source, the increase of the slaves shown by the census will con- 
siderably exceed that of the free coloured. It is true, that whilst 
this class gained largely by emancipation, it is known also to have 
lost largely by emigration, especially in the last decennial term ; 
but such emigration is not likely to have much exceeded the 
diminution of slaves from a similar cause, and certamly not enough 
to balance the gain from emancipation. 

But further: the proportion of children under 10 in this class, 
thus compares with that of the other two classes in 1830 and 1840, 
viz: 

Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. 

Whites, . . in 1830, 32.54— In 1840, 31.61— Difference, 0.9| 
Slaves, . . « 34.90 " 33.94 " 0.96 

Free coloured " 30.04 « 28.88 " 1.12 

By which it appears that the proportion of free coloured children 
under ten was, at both enumerations, more than two per cent less 
than that of the whites, and more than four per cent less than that 
of the slaves. Now we cannot refer this inferiority to emigration, 
which, so far as it has any effect, tends to increase the proportion 
of children ; and whether we refer the whole or part of it to eman- 
cipation, (which, by adding only adults to the class, unquestionably 
diminishes the proportion of children,) an inferiority in the rate of 
increase is the necessary result. If we refer the whole, then we 
suppose such an accession from this source that, when deducted 
firom the total number of the class, the remainder would prove a 
slower rate of increase than the census exhibits in the slaves, and, 
perhaps in the whites ; and if we refer only a part of the difference 



* In 18S0, the number of slaves in those States was 17,645, and in 1830, it was re. 
dnced to 2,329. It may be presumed that the whole, or nearly the whole of the differ- 
ence, was the effect of emancipation in the intervening ten years. 

9 
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of proportion to emancipation, then the other part of it directly 
indicates a smaller decennial increase. 

. In the cities and . towns, to which most of the free persons of 
colour resort, we find much reason for believing that their natural 
increase is slower than that of the slaves or the whites. They iare, 
taken as a class, poor, improvident, immoral, and consequently, 
little likely to rear larg^ families. The licentiousness, too, which 
characterizes many of the young females of this class, consigns a 
large portion of them either to unfruitfulness or a premature grave. 
In New York, Philadelphia, and Baltimore, they occupy much 
more than their proportion of the pauper list. These facts are not 
inconsistent with the supposed greater longevity of this class ; for 
the rate of its natural increase depends upon the greater number, 
and its character for longevity, on a few. 

In comparing the proportion of children under ten, in 1830 and 
1840, we find the falling off to be greater in this class than the 
other classes ; and if we cannot refer it to an increase of emanci- 
pation in last decennial term, of which we have no evidence, it 
seems to indicate a small diminution in thq rate of increase. 

Let us now compare the increase of the white and coloured 
population, in fifty years, supposing the former not to have gained, 
and the latter not to have lost by migration. 

In 1790, the white population was .... 3,172,464 
Increase in 10 years, exclusive of immigration, 33.9 
per cent 1,075,465 

In 1800 4,247,929 

Increase in 10 years, 33.1 per cent . . . 1,406,064 

In 1810, 5,653,993 

Increase in 10 years, 32.1 per cent . . . 1,814,932 

In 1820, 7,468,926 

Increase in 10 years, 30.9 per cent . . . 2,307,897 

In 1830, . 9,776,822 

Increase m 10 years, 29.6 per cent • . . 2,929,136 

In 1840, 12,705,958 

Which shows an increase in fifty years, or rather in forty-nine 
years and ten months, in the proportion of 100 to 400.4 
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In 1790, the whole coloured population was 
Increase in 10 years, 32.2 per cent 



In 1800, 

Increase in 10 years, 32.2 per c^t 



In 1810, • . , . 

Increase in 10 years, 32.2 per cent 



In 1820, 

Increase in 10 years, 32.2 per cent 



In 1830, 

Increase in 10 years, 32.2 per cent 



In 1840, 



99 

757,363 
244,073 

1,001,436 
322,462 

1,323,898 
426,295 

1,750,193 
563,562 

2,313,755 
745,029 

3,058,784 



Which shows an increase, in the same period, in the proportion 
of 100 to 403.9 per cent, or three and a half per cent more than 
that of the white population. 

It may seem improbable, at the first view, that the natural 
increase of the white population was greater than that of the 
coloured in the two first decennial terms, as we have supposed it ; 
and altogether inconsistent with that greater exemption from all 
the ordinary restraints on marriage, which keeps the increase of 
this race nearly uniform. It has been already stated, that the 
difiference between them in 1800 and 1810, may have been over- 
rated, and that we should, perhaps, be nearer the truth, to lower the 
increase of the whites by a higher estimate of tKe immigration, and 
to make a small addition to the increase of the coloured population 
in the first decennial terms. But we must not allow too much to 
the considerations that have been mentioned ; for it must be re- 
membered that, in the first decennial terms,most of the slaves lived 
in the more insalubrious portions of the southern States, whilst most 
of the whites occupied much more healthy regions. Besides, if a 
greater proportion of the coloured females are mothers, and mothers 
at an earlier age, they probably do not rear such large families, 
and a greater number of their offspring die from disease and neglect. 
It is known that, while the slaves have a greater proportion of 
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children under ten than the whites,* they are also subject to greater 
mortality in after life, and, perhaps, the last circumstance may 
balance or nearly balance the first. These, and other questions 
connected with the progress of our population, can be accurately 
solved only after fuller and more frequent statistical details than 
we now possess. 



* It must, howcTer, be remembered, that a part of the excess must be referred to 
emancipation, which, by being confined to adults, enhances the proportion of children. 
But the precise extent of this disturbing influence we have no means of ascertaining. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

THE FUTURE INCREASE OP THE POPULATION. 

Having ascertained the actual increase of our population during 
half a century, and estimated its natural increase, unaffected by 
adventitious circumstances, let us now inquire whether the past 
increase affords us a rule for calculating its future progress ; and 
since, as we have seen, the ratio of its increase has been diminishing, 
whether it will continue to diminish at the same rate. 

The ratios of decennial increase, we have estimated as follows : 

1800. 1810. 1820. 1830. 1840. 
Natural increase of the white 

population, per cent, . . 33.9 33.1 32.1 30.9 29.6 

Of the coloured, " . . 32.2 32.2 32.2 32.2 32.2 

Actual increase of the whole 

population, per cent, . . 35.02 36.45 33.35 33.26 32.67 

In the last series there are two irregularities, which deserve 
notice. . One was occasioned by the acquisition of Louisiana ; the 
other was, that but nine years and ten months intervened between 
the census of 1820 and that of 1830, instead of ten years, which 
was the interval between the other enumerations. The first aug- 
mented the ratio of increase between 1800 and 1810, about one 
and a half per cent; the last underrated it between 1820 and 1830, 
about two-thirds of one per cent. 

When these irregularities are corrected, the series of rates of 
increase, per cent, will stand thus : 

35.02 34.95 33.45 33.92 32.67 

And this would probably exhibit that diminishing series in the ratios 
of increase, which would take place if the gain to the whites and 
loss to the coloured population by migration, were to continue to 
increase in the same proportion that they have heretofore done. 

9* 
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This, however, is not to be expected. European emigration 
would be immediately affected by a European war, which would 
at once check natural increase, and give new emplojrment to a 
great number; so that, instead of emigrants from that source 
increasing, as they have done for the last thirty years, they would 
be considerably diminished. Besides, though peace should con- 
tinue, it is not probable that those emigrants will increase in pro- 
portion to our increasing numbers, and still less, in the same ratio 
as heretofore. The increase of their number depends upon the 
condition of both countries ; and although, when the United States 
contain one hundred millions of people, they may present six times 
as many points of attraction as at present, yet it does not follow that 
Europe will then be able to spare inhabitants to the same extent 
So far as England is concerned, Canada, New Holland, and New 
Zealand may draw off the largest portion of her redundant numbers ; 
nor can it be foreseen how much our own policy may change in 
encouraging immigration, when the Western States have attained 
a density equal to that of the Middle States. 

But will the diminution in the rate of natural increase continue 

unchanged ; and will it not even augment as the density of popula- 
tion increases ? 

On this subject, very contrary opinions have prevailed. Whilst 
some have calculated upon an undeviating rule of multiplication 
until we have reached 200,000,000 or more, others have maintained 
that, although our population might continue its past rate of increase 
until it had reached 60,000,000, a change in that rate would cer- 
tainly then take place ; as such a population supposes the whole 
territory of the Union occupied, and all the fertile lands under 
cultivation. These opinions seem equally removed from probability. 
The first is satisfactorily disproved by the diminution in the ratio 
of increase which has already been shown, and which diminution 
we may rationally expect to increase with the increasing density 
of numbers. The other hypothesis would arrest the present progress 
of our population when it has reached 60,000,000, which would not 
be equal to 64 persons to a square mile on the country now occupied 
by the people of the United States. But when it is recollected 
that the unoccupied country west of the Mississipi is yet larger 
than that now settled, we may presume that, when the population 
has reached 60,000,000, the whole of the western territory to the 
Pacific will be more or less settled, and consequently, that the 
population will then average less than 33 to a square mile ; a 
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degree of density which supposes indeed a progressive abatement 
in the rate of increase, such as we are now witnessing, but certainly 
none arising from the difficulty of obtaining subsistence. That is 
not likely to be an efficient check on the progress of our population 
until it has reached an average density of from 60 to 80 to the 
square mile. 

Without doubt, other checks to natural multiplication, those 
arising from prudence or pride, will continue to operate with 
increased force as our cities multiply in number and increase in 
magnitude, and as the wealthy class enlarges. These circumstances 
will have the effect of retarding marriage ; and in the most densely 
peopled States, the fall in the price of labour, and consequently, the 
increased difficulty of providing for a family, may operate also on 
the poorer classes. It is even probable, that these checks operate 
sooner in this country than they have operated in other countries, 
by reason of the higher standard of comfort with which the Ameri- 
can people start, and of that pride of personal independence which 
our political institutions so strongly cherish. The census shows 
that their influence has been felt ever since the first enumeration ; 
but we have no reason to believe that they will operate with a 
more accelerated force than they have done, until the lapse of near 
a centnry. 

We find that each of the States exhibits a similar diminution in 
the ratio of increase to that which we have seen in the whole 
Union, and that it is equaily manifest whether population is dense 
or thin — ^is rapidly or slowly advancing — is sending forth emigrants^ 
or receiving them from other States. This fact, which seems 
hitherto not to have been suspected, will clearly appear in the 
following tables, in which the progress of population from 1800 to 
1840, is shown in all the States whose numbers at the former 
period have been ascertained : 



Progress of PoputtOion and Wealth 



Tabu thaviHg the Namber of Whim Femalit, of White Children under 10 yearl of 
age, and ofPeriatia to a Square Mile, in tioenly Slatm, in ISOO and 1840 ; the Pro- 
^tioH of Children to Femalee, at the tame perioda ; Me Incrtate in the rmmber of 
permtnt, and the Decreaie in the proportiea of children during the 40 yearl; and the 
average Decrease in 10 yeor». 



New HiUQpHhire, . 

Vennonl 

MaasacbuBallg,.... 

Rhode Isluid, 

Connecticat, 

N6W York, 

New Jersey, 

Pennsj'lvinia, .... 

Maryland, 

If artb Carolina,... 
Soulh CiiroliDa,.., 

C>«argiB 

BliMiMippi,^ 

TenneaMe, 

Kentuck)', 

Ohio, 

Indians 



54,225 
123,5r"^ 

153,556 
258,587 
,171,533 

!)5,6a0 
174,533 
384,637 
831,345 

34,819 

ag,3us 

I05,67G 
159.400 
252,151 
369.745 
166,116 
344,8: 
95.31 



197,161 
2,369 
81,818 



80,1 U 
134,566 
173.037 



71,783 
1S5.S40 
681,091 

67,409 



65,2 

37,677 
234,7011 

72.234 
204,978 

18,376 

509.038 

1.645 

348,127 



The following 
ceding twenty Si 



table gives the same comparative view of the pre- 
lates when comprehended under five divisions, viz : 



■ As the number of females is very neariy one-half of the populalion, ona-holf the 
numben in this colunm may be luken u the acveral propoiliona of the children lo tha 
whole population in eocb State. 



t tn Fifin Yeart. 



) 4,381,948 
I 561,904 
1 940,317 



554,78315.3) 
1,327,362 43.6 f 

4l2Ji7e 8.9 J 
637,51015.9 t 



) 51.1 i 
\ 70.7 > 
f 55.7 { 



Southern SlBte^,.. < 
SoDthw'n Slates of 1 

MiBBisaip|)i and > 

Tennessee, ) 

Norlbw'D Stales of) 

Ken lucky, Ohio > 

and Indi am ) 

We see by the preceding tables that the natural increase of the 
population is inversely as its density ; and this is apparent, whether 
we compare the increase of the same State at difierent periods, or 
the increase of one State or one dirinos with another. Thus, in 
New England, where, with the exception of Maine, which is com- 
paratively a newly settled State, the populati<m is most dense, 
averaging 50 to a square mile, the proportion of children is tiie 
smallest, that is, 48.8 per cent of the females ; in the Middle States, 
the population is 43.6 to a square mile, and the proportion of children, 
65.7 per cent; in the Southern States, the population is 15.7 persons 
to the square mile, and the proportion of children, 67.8 per cent ; 
in the Soath-westem States, the population is 13.7 persons to the 
square mile, and the proportion of children 75.5 |per cent ; and if 
the Northwestern States seems to be an exception to the rule, in 
havingagreaterproportion of children than the Southen^tates, while 
they have also a denser population by 9.6 persons to the square 
mile, it is owing to the extraordinary fertility of those States, 
whereby 25 persons to the square mile does not indicate so great a 
relative density as 16 to the square mile in the Southern States. 

This rule of the rate of natural increase acts so uniformly, that 
we may perceive the falling off in the rate, not only in 40 years, 
as we have seen, but also in each decennial term, of which the 
largest States in the five great divisions may serve as examples, viz : 

1800. 1810. 1820. 1B30. 1840. 

HuBtchuMtli,Iini]>.«/citUren«iut<rlO, 58.9 57.6 53. 48. 46.9 

Haw Tofk, 75.7 72.8 C7J3 63.2 sai 

Tugini*, 71ja 69.6 G8. 66.4 6S. 

T«iinsMe«, „ 84.6 B25 78.8 78. 74.4 

(ftio „ 88.7 83.1 79. J4J3 73.9 

What is true in these States will be found true in the others ; and 
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there are not more than two* or three cases, out of near a hundred, 
in which the comparison can be made, that the proportion of chil- 
dren, and consequently the rate of increase, is not less at each 
census then at the census preceding. 

When we perceive the causes of the diminution of increase 
operating so steadily, and so independently of the greater or less 
facility of procuring subsistence, we are warranted in assuming 
that the diminution will continue to advance at the same moderate 
rate it has hitherto done, until all the vacant territory of the United 
States is settled, after which, another law of diminution and an 
accelerated rate may be expected to take place. 

In conformity with the preceding views, we may conclude that 
the future increase of the population of the United States will not 
greatly differ from the following series during the next half century, 
if immigration continues to advance as it has done, viz : 

1850. I860. 1870. 1880. 1890. 1900. 
33 p. cent. 31.3 p. cent. 30.5 p. cent. 29.6 p. cent. 28.6 p. cent. 27.5 p. cent. 
22,400,000 29,400,000 38,300,000 49,600,000 63,000,000 80,000,000 

If, however, immigration were to continue as it is, or have but a 
moderate increase, the ratios of increase might be thus reduced : 

1850. I860. 1870. 1880. 1890. 1900. 

31.8 p. cent. 30.9 p. cent. 30 p. cent. 29 p. cent. 27.9 p. cent. 26.8 p. cent. 
22,000,040 28,800,000 36,500,000 46,500,000 59,800,000 74,000,000 

At which time, the population will not exceed the average density 
of from 35 to 40 persons to the square mile, after making ample 
allowance for the Rocky mountains and the tract of desert lying 
at their eastern base. 

The preceding estimates suppose a slower rate of increase than 
has been commonly assumed in our political arithmetic, and, for a 
part of the time, even by those who have set the lowest limit to 
our future numbers ; but this rate cannot be much augmented 
without overlooking some of the facts or laws deducible from our 
past progress, or gratuitously assuming some new and more 
favourable circumstances in our future progress. The lowest 
estimate, however, ought to satisfy those whose pride of country 
most looks to its physical power, for, at the reduced rate of increase 
supposed, our population would, in a century from this time, or a 
little more, amount to 200,000,000, and then scarcely exceed the 
present density of Massachusetts, which is still in a course of 
vigorous increase. In these estimates, the increase of the coloured 
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population is supposed likely to continue as it has been, or with 
such small changes as will not materially vary the result. But the 
future condition of that part of our population will be separately 
considered in the next chapter. 

Some of our readers, who may wish to make calculations con- 
cerning the past or future increase of the population, may find a 
convenience in the following 

T^l^ showing, in different rates of Decennial Increase, the corresponding rates for the 
intermediate years, and the number of years necessary for the I^opulation to double, 
nt different rates of Increase, 
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lyear. 


2yeax8. 


3 years. 


4 years. 


5 years. 


6 years. 


7 years. 


8 years. 


9 years. 


double. 


20 p. cent, 


1.84 


3.71 


5.62 


7.56 


9.54 


11.56 


13.61 


15.70 


17.83 


38.017 


21 " 


1.92 


3.89 


5.88 


7.92 


10. 


12.12 


14.27 


16.87 


18.72 


36.362 


22 " 


2.01 


4.06 


6.15 


8.28 


10.45 


12.67 


14.93 


1754 


19.60 


34.837 


23 " 


2.09 


4.23 


6.41 


8.63 


10.90 


13.22 


15.19 


18.01 


20.48 


33.483 


24 •• 


2.17 


4.40 


6.66 


8.98 


11.36 


13.76 


16.25 


18.78 


21.36 


32522 


25 ** 


2.25 


4.56 


6.92 


9.33 


11.80 


14.33 


16.91 


19.54 


22.24 


31.062 


26 •• 


2.33 


4.73 


7.18 


9.68 


12.25 


14.87 


17.56 


20.31 


23.12 


29.991 


27 «• 


2.42 


4.90 


7.43 


10.03 


12.69 


15.42 


18.21 


21.07 


24. 


28.999 


28 " 


2.50 


5.06 


7.66 


10.38 


13.14 


15.96 


18.86 


21.83 


24.88 


28.078 


29 •• 


2.58 


5.22 


7.94 


10.78 


13.58 


16.51 


19.51 


22.59 


25.76 


27.220 


30 " 


2.65 


5.37 


8.19 


11.06 


14.02 


17.05 


20.16 


23.35 


26.68 


26.419 


31 " 


2.73 


5.54 


8.44 


1140 


14.45 


17.59 


20.81 


24.11 


27.51 


25.669 


32 " 


2.81 


5.71 


B.68 


11.74 


14.89 


18.12 


21.45 


24.87 


28.38 


24.966 


33 •• 


2.89 


5.87 


8.93 


12.08 


15.32 


18.66 


22.09 


35.62 


29.26 


24.305 


34 •• 


2.97 


6.03 


9.18 


12.42 


15.76 


19.20 


22.73 


26.38 


30.13 


23.683 


35 •• 


3.04 


6.18 


9.42 


12.75 


16.19 


19.73 


23.35 


27.13 


31.01 


23.097 


36 •• 


3.12 


6.34 


9.66 


13.09 


16.62 


20.26 


24.01 


27.88 


31.88 


22.542 


37 *• 


3.19 


6.50 


9.90 


1342 


17.05 


20.79 


24.66 


28.64 


32.75 


22.018 


38 " 


357 


6.65 


10.14 


13.75 


17.47 


21.32 


2559 


2959 


33.93 


21.520 


39 - 


3.34 


6.81 


10.38 


14.08 


17.90 


21.84 


26.92 


30.14 


34.50 


21.049 


40 " 


3.42 


6.96 


10.62 


14.41 


18.32 


22.37 


26.56 


30.89 


35.36 1 20.600 



According to the preceding table, the population on the 1st of 
the present year, or three years after the census was last taken, is 
as follows : . 

The increase on the last decennial term was 32.67 per cent, and 
the rate of increase for three years, in the table, being 8.68 per 
cent, where the decennial increase is 32 per cent, and 8.93 per 
cent where the decennial increase is 33 per cent, the intermediate 
rate of incfrease or three years, now, is 8.85 per cent. This gives 
an increase of 1,510,646, which, added to 17,069,453, shows the 
whole population of the United States to have been, on the 1st of 
June last, 18,580,000. In the latter year of the current decennial 
term, a small deduction must be made for the gradual diminution 
in the rate of increase. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 



THE FUTUEE PROGRESS OF SLAVERY. 



So far as can now be seen, the progress of the slave population 
in the United States is likely to undergo but little change for several 
decennial terms, and to be no more affected by schemes of emanci- 
pation or colonization, or even by individual cases of manumission, 
than it has been. 

I This is not the place for assailing or defending slavery; 
but it may be confidently asserted, that the efforts of aboli- 
tionists have hitherto made the people in the slaveholding States 
cling to it more tenaciously. Those efforts are viewed by 
them as an intermeddling in their domestic concerns that is equally 
unwarranted by the comity due to sister States, and to the solemn 
pledges of the federal compact. In the general indignation which 
is thus excited, the arguments in favour of negro emancipation, once 
open and urgent, have been completely silenced, and its advocates 
among the slaveholders, who have not changed their sentiments^ 
find it prudent to conceal them. Philosophy no longer .ventures to 
teach that this institution is yet more injurious to the master than 
the slave ; religion has ceased to refuse it her sanction ; and even 
the love of liberty, which once pleaded for emancipation, is now 
enlisted against it. Statesmen, and scholars have tasked their 
ingenuity to show that slavery is not only legitimate and moral, but 
\ expedient and wise. The scheme of Las Casas, which, to relieve 
Indians from the prospective yoke of bondage, actually placed it 
on the necks of Africans, is no longer deemed a paralogism in 
morals, and the slavery of a part of the community is gravely 
maintained to be essential to a high State of civil freedom in the rest 
Such have been the fruits of the zeal of northern abolitionists in 
those States in which slavery prevails ; and the fable of the Wind 
and the Sun never more forcibly illustrated the difierence between 
gentle and violent means in influencing men's wills. Nor is the 
effect a temporary one. All tl\e prejudices of edacation^d habit 
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in favour of slavery, have struck their roots the deeper for the rudeness 
with which they have been assailed. "The slave himself, too, has 
suffered by the change. The progressive amelioration of his condi- 
tion has been arrested ; and in the precautions which the schemes 
of abolitionists (whose numbers have been as much overrated by 
the slave-owners as their power has been by themselves,) have sug- 
gested, his condition has, in some instances, become positively worse. 
Even where this has not been the case the " bliss of ignorance** 
has been converted by his misguided friends into a sullen and 
hopeless discontent The irritating conflicts and recriminations to 
which the subject has given occasion between different parts of 
the Union, have afforded new means of gaining popular favour, 
which crafty politicians on both sides have gladly seized ; and the 
dissensions thus inflamed, induce those who look with evil eyes on 
the future strength and greatness of this republican confederacy, to 
indulge in vain hopes of its dissolution. 

The causes of this strife of feeling and opinion are too deeply 
seated in the human heart not to be supposed to continue for the 
period that has been mentioned ; and, accordingly, the State of 
domestic slavery, and the progress of the slave population, will 
probably experience no material change for forty or fifty years, or 
even a yet longer term, in any of the slaveholding States, except 
Delaware, and perhaps Maryland. 

But if we carry our views to a yet more distant future, we shall / 
find causes at work whose eflfects on this institution neither the 
miscalculating sympathies of fanaticism or philanthropy, nor their 
re-action on the slave owners, can avert or long delay. The popu- 
lation of the slaveholding States, at its present rate of increase, and 
even at a reduced rate, will, in no long time, have reached that 
moderate degree of density which supposes all their most produc- 
tive lands taken into cultivation. As soon as that point is reached, 
the price of labour, compared with the means of subsistence, will 
begin to fall, according to the great law of human destiny, so ably 
developed by Malthus, and which is the inevitable result of man's 
tendency to increase and multiply ; of his dependence on the soil 
for his subsistence ; and of the limited extent of that soil. Labour^ 
then, as it increases in quantity, must exchange either for less or 
for cheaper food ; and such reduction is altogether independent of 
a gradation of soils. It must take place if every rood of earth was 
of equal fertility with the American Bottom in Illinois, since every 
succeeding generation being more numerous than the preceding, 

10 
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the products of but a smaller portion of the earth's surface can fall 
to the share of one individual. In this progressive declension of 
its value, labour will finally attain a price so low, that the earnings 
of a slave will not repay the cost of rearing him, when, of course, 
his master will consider him as a burdensome charge rather than 
a source of profit ; and as the same decline in the value of labour 
once liberated the villeins or slaves of western Europe, and will 
liberate the serfs of Russia, so must it put an end to slavery in the 
United States, should it be terminated in no other way. 
r This may be called the euthanasia of the institution, as it will be 
abolished with the consent of the master no less than the wishes of 
the slave ; and the period of termination will be sooner reached 
because the labour of slaves, by reason of the inferiority in industry, 
economy, and skill, inseparable from their condition, is less produce 
tive than that of freemen. 

But this depression in the value of labour will reach the different 
States at different periods of time, and it will advance more slowly 
as we proceed south. Yet the facility with which slaves can be 
transported from one State to another, will countervail much of 
this difference ; and slave labour, in the more northern of the slave- 
holding States, will not greatly decline in price so long as it is very 
profitable in the more southern. If Maryland, Virginia, and North 
'Carolina were insulated from the rest, then, at no very distant day, 
slave labour in those States, with its inherent disadvantages, would 
not more than defray the cost of its maintenance ; but so long as 
their slaves can be readily transferred to other States, they will 
retain a value in every State proportionate and approaching to their 
value in other States. This would, moreover, be the case, if the 
trade in slaves, now carried on, were interdicted, and their impor- 
tation were permitted only in those cases in which they migrate 
with the families of proprietors, so many of whom are ever seeking 
to improve their condition in the south and the west We must, 
therefore, in our estimates of the future progress and duration of 
slavery, regard all the slaveholding States as one community for a 
considerable time to come ; and expect that, if the institution remains 
undisturbed by State legislation, (for that of the United States is 
not only unwarranted by the constitution, but is inconsistent with 
a continuance of the Union,) they will all approach to the same 
density of slave population, except so far as it may be affected by 
diversities of soil and other local circumstances. 

The slaveholding States and territories had, in 1840, a population 
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of 7^84,431, on an area of 629,500 square miles ; and their com- 
parative density, both as to the whole number and the slave portion, 
may be seen in the following 

Tabhj showing the Density of Population in the Slaveholding States. 



Statbs and 
Tbrritoribs. 


Area— miles. 


Whole 
Population. 


Slaves. 


NO. TO THB SQ. MILK. 


Whole pop. 


Slaves. 


Delaware 


2,200 
11.150 
100 
66,620 
49,500 
31,750 
61,500 
55,680 
49,300 
52,900 
47,680 
55,000 
40,200 
40.500 
65,500 


78,085 
470,017 

43,712 

1.239,797 

753,419 

594,398 

691,392 

54,477 
352,411 
590,756 
375,651 

97,574 
829,210 
779,828 
383,702 


2,605 

89,737 
4,694 
448,987 
245,817 
327,038 
280,944 

25,717 
168,452 
253,532 
195.211 

19,535 
183,059 
182,258 

58,240 


35.5 
42.1 
43.7 
18.6 
15.2 
18.7 
11.2 
.9 

7.1 
11.2 

8.3 

1.7 
20.5 
19.2 

5.8 


1.2 
8. 
4.7 
6.7 
5. 
10. 
4.5 

.5 
3.4 
4.8 
4. 

.3 
4.5 
4.5 

.9 


Maryland, 


District of Columbia, . 
Virfrinia 


North Carolina, 

SouUi Carolina, 

Qeoreia 


Florida, 


liOuisiana. 


Alabama. 


MiasissipDi 


Arkansas. 


Tennessee,. 


Kentucky 


Missouri, 


Total 


629,580 


7,334,431 


2,486,226 


11.6 


4.1 





The slaveholding States and Territories, then, taken together, 
have an average population of not quite twelve to the square mile, 
of which somewhat more than one-third are slaves ; and they, as 
well as the free portion, are very unequally distributed over these 
States. 

To ascertain when the population of those States will attain a 
density which will make slave labour unprofitable, let us inquire, 
first, into that precise degree of density which reduces the price of 
labour to the cost of its maintenance ; and secondly, into the future 
rate pf increase of those States. 

I. To answer our first inquiry, we have but scanty materials. 
In those countries of Europe in which slavery has been abolished, 
history seems to be entirely unacquainted with the motives of the 
abolition, and it is left only to conjecture to infer that it was because 
it was no longer gainful to the master. Supposing this fact estab- 
lished, we have no authentic data for determining the density of 
population, and still less for estimating the state of husbandry, which 
must be taken into the account ; since a population of 50 to the 
square mile in the 12th and 13th centuries, when slavery was 
abolished in England, might be equal to twice or thrice as many 
at the present day, by reason of the increased productiveness of 
the soil. It is, however, clear, that slavery is still profitable in 
Russia, and that it would be unprofitable in every part of western 
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Europe. As there, a large part even of the free labour can barely 
earn a subsistence, and a portion cannot always do that, it follows 
that slaves, whose labour is inherently less profitable, could not 
earn enough for their snpport. We may, therefore, infer that a far 
less dense population than now exists in the western part of Europe 
would be inconsistent with slavery ; and that the degree of density 
which would render it productive of more profit than expense, would 
be some intermediate point between that of Russia and that of the 
other States of Europe. But the population of those States is 
about 110 to the square mile, whilst that of Russia is but 25 ; and 
though the degree of density when slavery first ceases to be profit- 
able is somewhere between the two, yet, between such widet ex- 
tremes, we have no means of ascertaining that intermediate point, 
or of even approximating to it.' Nor could any rule, drawn from 
countries differing so widely in soil, climate, goodness of tillage, 
and mode of living, be of easy application to the United States. 

But we may make a nearer approach to the truth if we confine 
our speculations to the abolition of slavery in England, though that 
part of her history is involved in no little darkness and contradic- 
tion. In the fourteenth century, when the emancipation of villeins 
had made considerable progress, the population in England and 
Wales was computed, from the returns of a poll-tax, to be 2,350,000, 
which is 40 persons to the square mile. About the end of the 
seventeenth century (in 1690,) wfien no vestige of villeinage re- 
mained, from the number of houses returned under the hearth-tax, 
the population was estimated at 5,318,100, which is 92 to the square 
mile. The medium point of density is 66, which we may assume 
to be inconsistent with any profit from domestic slavery. 

But in applying this fact to the slaveholding States, there are 
several points of diversity between them and England to be taken 
into consideration. 1. The diflference of fertility. Though three 
of the slaveholding States, Kentucky, Tennessee, and Missouri, 
constituting less than one-fourth of the whole, are naturally more 
fertile than England, and are capable of supporting a denser popu- 
lation than she was at the period supposed, the other three-fourths 
are yet more inferior to England in fertility. 

2. The standard of cx)mfort for the labouring class is much higher 
here than it is in England, so far as it concerns the consumption of 
animal food, in consequence of the peculiar circumstances of this 
country, where the husbandry and useful arts of a cultivated people 
are conjoined with the thin population of a rude one. In ever y 
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part of Europe, population and the arts have advanced at the same 
rate ; and the ascertained slowness of the rate supposes straitened 
means of subsistence in every stage of the progress. This is con- 
clusively proved, as to England, by the fact that her population, 
which, in 1377, had been 2,350,000, had increased in 1800, that is, 
in 423 years, only to 8,872,980 ; since nothing but great difficulty 
in obtaining the means of subsistence, and extreme discomfort with 
the great mass of the people, could have retarded the period of 
duplication with our progenitors to upwards of two hundred years ! 
Now, although the standard of comfort for the free labourer is not 
necessarily that for the slave, yet, in the same country and at the 
same time, the last will approximate to the first — at least, that has 
hitherto been the case in the United States, where animal food 
always constitutes a part of the daily aliment of the slave. 

3. The difference of husbandry. Agriculture is doubtless much 
less skilful and productive in the United States than it is in England 
at the present day ; but it is probably much more so than it was in 
that country at the period to which we refer. Of all, or nearly all, 
the improvements in husbandry, whether taught by experience or 
science, our agriculturists readily avail themselves ; and the chief 
difference between the two countries is, that the labour which there 
neatly tills a small surface, here slovenly tills a large one. 

Of these diversities, the effect of the last is to make the rate of 
density that is inconsistent with slavery greater here than it was in 
England, and that of the second is to make it smaller. Let us 
suppose that the two neutralize each other ; and that the more libe- 
ral consumption of the slave in the United States is compensated 
by the superiority of their tillage to that which prevailed in Eng- 
land at the supposed era. If, then, we make a deduction from ),he 
assumed density of 66 to the square mile, for the greater natural 
fertility of England, which we will suppose to be greater than that 
of the slaveholding States by one-fourth, that is, as 100 to 75, then 
the density, which in those States will be found inconsistent with 
profit from domestic slavery, will be reduced to about 50 persons 
to the square mile. 

Should this moderate degree of density be considered inadequate to 
the effect here ascribed to it, it must be recollected that adult slave 
labour may still be profitable, though it may not be sufficiently so 
to defray the expense of rearing it from infancy ; and that the pay- 
ment of this expense is assumed to be an indispensable condition to 
the continuance of the institution. In any country less populous 

10* 
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than China, the laboor of grown alaTes would generally be profit- 
able ; and the barbarous policy of making slayes of prisoners of 
war may continue slavery in some countries, as it does in Africa, 
in which its profits could not keep up its own stock. But in the 
United States, those who would appropriate to themselves the 
laboor of the adult slave, must consent to incur the previous charge 
of his childhood. 

We must also bear in mind that the slaveholding States are 
almost exclusively agricultural, and, ccmsequently, that their popu- 
lation is fHrincipalty niraL Not over (Mie-thirtieth of their popula- 
tion, if we take away Baltimore and New Orleans, live in towns, and 
with the inhabitants of those cities, not one-sixteenth part In 
densely peopled countries, however, firomone-half to two-thirds live 
in cities and towns; thus showing that from a third to a half of their 
whole population is suflicient for their culture ; of course, were the 
density as much as 120 to the square mile, firom 40 to 60 persons 
would be as many as could be advantageously employed on the 
soil ; and thus the value of labour would decline as much and as 
fast in a country that was purely agricultural, as it would in another 
of twice its population that was also manufacturing. Should, then, 
agriculture continue to be the principal occupation of the slavehold- 
ing States, and they not betake themselves more extensively to 
manufactures, the population, when it amounts to 50 persons to the 
square mile, will have reached thait point when every addition to it 
will rapidly depreciate the value of labour. We may, therefore, 
reasonably infer that, if its value in the slaveholding Slates should 
not have attained the supposed point of depression when they have 
a population of 50 to the square mile, they will attain it in no long 
time afterwards. 

It affords some confirmation of these views, that when emanci- 
pation took place in New Jersey, which probably has the average 
fertility of the present slaveholding States, the population was 
something less than 40 to the square mile, and that, even then, the 
labour of slaves was thought not much to exceed the cost of their 
subsistence; and that many judicious slave-owners in Maryland 
and eastern Virginia, where the population, exclusive of Baltimore, 
scarcely exceeds 35 to the square mile, believe that the labour of 
their 'slaves yields but a small net profit. 

Supposing, then, a density of 50 persons to the square mile to be 
incompatible with the longer continuance of slavery in the States 
now permitting it, their aggregate population would then amount to 
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81,479,000. When are they likely to attain this number ? Their 
past progress, from 1790 to 1840, has been as follows: 

1790. 1800. 1810. 1820. 1830. 1840. 

Total population, 1,961,372 2,621,316 3,480,904 4,502,235 5,848,303 7,334,431 

Increase in each decen- 

nial term, per cent, 33.7 32.8 29.3 30.2 25.4 

The whole increase in fifty years has been as 100 to 383.7. The 
rate of increase, it will be perceived, has declined in the four decen- 
nial terms between 1800 and 1840, from 33.7 per cent to 25.4 per 
cent, showing a falling off in that time of 8.3 per cent in the ratio 
of increase for ten years. But more than half of this decline took 
place between 1830 and 1840, in consequence of the emigration to 
Texas, which was principally from the slaveholding States. As 
much of that emigration was the consequence of an ardent desire 
to aid the Texians in their struggle for independence, as well as of 
the great and sudden reverse of prosperity experienced by some of 
those States, and as motives equally strong are not likely to recur, 
we, perhaps, ought to regard this unwonted reduction of increase 
as temporary, and to consider the previous rate as affording the 
just rule for our estimates. Between 1800 and 1830, the falling off 
in the decennial increase was only 3 J per cent ; but between 1800 
and 1810, it was augmented 3 per cent by the acquisition of Loui- 
Aana. Let us, then, take a medium course, and suppose a rate of 
diminution greater than that shown by the four first enumerationis, 
but smaller than that shown by the last. Let us suppose that, in 
the future progress of the slaveholding States, the increase in each 
decennial term will be one-fifteenth part less than the increase of 
the preceding term, and see when, from that increase, the popula- 
tion will attain a density of 50 to the square mile. 

The rate of increase thus diminishing, will be 23.3 per cent in 
1850 ; 21.7 per cent in 1860 ; and so on, in a descending series, by 
which, in a little upwards of eighty:„y£ars»-.lhfi population would 
reach the required density^ and amount to 31,000,000. But inas- 
much as iheTblfier States increase in a much greater ratio, as 
experience has shown, this circumstance is likely, after a time, to 
accelerate the rate of increase in the slaveholding States. In fifty 
years, when, on the supposed rate of increase, the latter would not 
exceed 30 to the square mile, many, perhaps most of the free 
States, will have attained a density of upwards of 100 on the same 
area. The difference in the price of land which these different 
densities imply, cannot but induce an increase of emigration from 
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the free States to the slaveholding States. The swarms from the 
New England hive prefer, at present, migrating to States where 
there are no slaves ; but as soon as the northwestern States are 
settled throughout, and before they are densely peopled, the cheaper 
lands of the slaveholding States will hold out inducements to the 
settler too strong to be resisted. These States, instead of sending 
out emigrants, as at present, will then receive them ; and thus the 
rate of their increase, instead of continuing in a descending ratio, 
will be a while stationary, and then moderately increase. The 
effect of this change, depending upon so many contingencies, it is 
impossible to calculate ; but it might hasten the period in question 
some twenty years or more. 

The period, too, when slavery will be likely to expire of itself 
will reach the different States at different times. So long as the 
labour of slaves is very profitable in any of the States, their value, 
as we have seen, is enhanced in all the others ; but when that 
labour has greatly declined in value, as it will do when greatly 
augmented, the influence of one State on another will have pro- 
portionally diminished, and not be sufficient to overcome other 
obstacles to the removal of slaves. The diversities of the States, 
physical and moral, will then have an unchecked operation, and 
they are considerable. Some States and parts of States raise grain 
and cattle, which occupations require but little labour, and, di 
course, can support but few slaves ; whilst others, cultivating cot- 
ton, sugar, tobacco, and rice, which, requiring much labour and 
manipulation, cannot be grown without a much larger number. 
In the former, then, emancipation will be at once easier and sooner ; 
and thus after Delaware, in which it will first, and^ in nalong tinae 
take place, the States of Maryland, Virginia, North Carolijoa, Ten- 
nessee, Kentucky, anOlissoUn, may be expected to abolish slavery 
some considerable time before slave labour has ceased to be profit- 
able in the States south of them. The climate, too, may have the 
effect of prolonging slavery in the last mentioned States, both be- 
cause it indisposes men to field labour, and because it is less suited 
to the white than the negro temperament. 

Such appears to be the result of general visible causes, whose 
operation is beyond hurfian controul. It may, however, be hastened 
or retarded by contingent events, the influence of which, as well as 
their occurrence, time alone can determine. The following cir- 
cumstances would tend to delay the termination of slavery : Further 
emigrations to Texas ; the formation of new slaveholding States, 
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which, though it would accelerate the increase of the slaveholding 
population, would lessen its density; or, should slave labour be 
more extensively applied to manufactures, which does not seem 
impossible, as they would incur no greater charge for superintend- 
ence than is now incurred by agriculture ; or, should the cultiva- 
tion of the sugar-cane be extended to meet the growing demands 
of our increasing population, and that commodity should maintain 
its monopoly price ; or, lastly, should new articles of culture re- 
. quiring much labour, such as silk and wine, be introduced in the 
slaveholding States. 

But, on the other hand, should none of these events take place, 
and should the sympathies now felt for the slave subside, or find 
suj£cient employment at home, the same liberal sentiments which 
once prevailed in most of the slaveholding States may revive, and 
decide on the gradual abolition of slavery, or lessen its amount by 
colonization and private manumission. The natural multiplication 
of the slaves, too, may be affected by a less careful and kind treat- 
ment of them, as their value declines. Or, popular enthusiasm may 

•* be excited by religion or otherwise in favour of emancipating them ; 
or the same popular feeling, in a frenzy of fear or resentment, may 
aim to destroy or expel them. These and other causes, not now 
foreseen, may prolong or abridge the existence of this institution in 
the United States, but none of them seem capable of averting its 
ultimate destiny. We may say of it, as of man : the doom of its 
death, though we know not th^jtimejor the mode, is certain and 

"^ irrevocable. 

To conclude this subject, so pregnant with matter of serious re- 
flection to all : the citizens of the slaveholding States are persuaded 
that emancipation will necessarily lead, first, to political equality, 
and finally, to an amalgamation of the two races. Believing, as 
they really do, that the negroes are physically, as well as morally 
and intellectually, their inferiors, they regard this intermixture as a 
contamination of their own race ; and these supposed consequences 
constitute their most invincible objections to the liberation of their 
slaves. Those who entertain these opinions, and who also believe 
that the result here inferred is inevitable, or even probable, have it 
now in their power to make some preparation for an issue so 
- fraught with mischief, and so abhorrent to their feelings. If they 
think the number of their slaves is too great for them quietl/to 
remain, when the period of natural liberation arrives, as an inferior 
caste, or with a qualified freedom, they ought to lessen the number 
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by all allowable means — as by colonization ; and, since the eman- 
cipated class are found to increase more slowly than either the 
slaves or the whites, they ought to encourage, rather than check, 
private manumission. Even as a measure of precaution, the policy 
of prohibiting the liberation of slaves is very questionable ; and if 
so, the States which have adopted it, have not only yielded to the 
common temptation of avoiding a present danger by incurring a 
greater one hereafter, but, perverting a wise maxim, have incurred 
a certain evil to avoid one that is doubtful. 

Though the natural increase of the free coloured class is less 
than that of the slaves or the whites, yet by its accessions from 
emancipation, its actual increase is far greater than that of either 
of the other two classes, as may be thus seen in the following 

TahUf showing the Increase of the White and the Coloured Population in the Slave- 
holding States, 





1790. 


1800. 


1810. 


1820. 


1830. 


1840. 


DKCKNNIAL INCRBASB PER CBRT IX 


1800. 


1810. 


1830. 1830. 


1840. 


White 

Free col.. . 
Slaves, . .. • 


1,371,693 

33.635 

657,047 


1,703,980 

61,241 

1,857,095 


3,308,785 

88,678 

1,163,754 


2,842,341 

135,294 

1,524,330 


3,660,758 

183,070 

1,996.758 


4,631,998 

311,889 

3,486.236 


33.9 
87.7 
30.4 


29.7 
44.8 
35.8 


28.7 
53.6 
31.0 


S8.8 
37.7 
31.6 


96.5 
16.4 
94.5 



The increase in the whole 60 years has been as follows : 

Whites, as 100 to • . . . •. 864^ 

Free coloured, " . . . . • ^49.3 

Slaves, « 378-4 

Total coloured " 391.2 

It is thus seen that, in these States, the whites have increased a 
little less than the whole population, (383.7 per cent,) and the slaves 
a little more ; but that the free coloured have increased almost 
twice as fast as the whites. The table further shows that, but for 
emancipation, the slaveholding States would, at this time, have 
contained from 200,000 to 300,000, perhaps over 300,000 slaves 
more than they now contain ; and that the reduction would have 
been still greater than it now is, if none of them had prohibited or 
impeded manumission. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 



TB£ INCBBASE OF THE ATLANTIC ANB WESTERN, SLAVEHOLDING AND 
NON-BLAVEHOLDINO STATES, COMPABED. 

The several States and Territories have been differently divided, 
according to circumstances. Sometimes they are classed, as we 
have seen, under five divisions, as they severally agree in climate, 
products, and in the prevailing habits t^ pursuits of their people. 
Sometimes, again, they are divided into Atlantic and Western 
States -, and lastly, according to the fact of their permitting slavery 
or not By combining the fast twofold divisions, they admit of a 
fourfold division, as the Atlantic slavehotding and non-slaveholding 
States, and the Western slaveholding and non-slaveholding States. 
These four divisions will now be compared as to their present 
numbers, density of population, and rate of increase. 

The following tables show the population, area, number of persons 
to the square mile, and increase at each enumeration since 18!0, 
of the four divisions, composed of the Atlantic and Western States, 
slaveholding and non-slaveholding : 
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It will be seen by the precediog tables that the four divisiooa 
differ considerably la numbers, but far more in density of popula- 
lation ; that the Atlantic non-slaveholding division has the greatest 
number and density, and the Western non-slaveholding division has 
the least. If, however, the vast Territories of Wisconsin and Iowa, 
which are comparatively unsettled, be deducted, this fourth division 
would rank second in density of numbers; its four States containing, 
in 1S40, nearly 15 persons to the square mile. 

It will also be seen that the slaveholding Slates have increased 
more slowly than the States without slaves, though they are less 
densely peopled, which fact is owing principally to the difference 
of their accessions from immigration. In the thirty years from 1810 
to 1840, 

The increase of the States without slaves has been as 100 to 258.8 
That of the slaveholding States has been as . . 100 to 210.7 

The disparity of increase between the Atlantic and Western 
States, has been far greater ; for, whilst the former have not doubled 
in thirty years, the latter have, in the same time, augmented nearly 
sixfold. Thus, 
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Increase of Atlantic States from 1830 to 1840, wasas 100 to 173.4 
That of the Western States " " .100 to 591.4 

Should their respective rates of increase in the current decennial 
term be the same as it was in thq last, the numbers in the Atlantic 
States would, in 1850, be 12,428,000, and those in the Western 
States, 11,170,000. It, therefore, will not be before the next 
succeeding census, in 1860, that those States will have preponde- 
rance in numbers and political power, unless there should be, in 
the present decennial term, a further dispari4;y in their rate of 
increase. 

On this subject it may be remarked, that most of the Western 
States, which are as yet but thinly settled compared with their ex- 
traordinary capabilities, have increased faster in the last ten years 
than in the ten years preceding, and that the same causes may 
continue to operate until the next census ; whereas, in the Atlantic 
States, the cases of such increasing ratio are only two, and those 
to a small extent. They are Massachusetts, whose decennial in- . 
crease has augmented from 16.6 per cent in 1830, to 20.9 in 1840, 
— ^the great extension of her manufactures having checked her 
wonted emigration— and New Jersy, whose increase has, in like 
manner, augmented from 15.5 per cent to 16.4 per cent, in conse- 
quence of her sympathetic growth with the cities of New York 
and Philadelphia. In every other .Atlantic state, the ratio of 
decennial increase has diminished, so as to make the diminution in 
the New England States from 17.8 to 14.3 percent ; in the Middle 
States, from 29.2 to 23.3. per cent ; and in the Southern States, 
from 21. to 8.2. per cent. 

But of the Western States, Mississippi augmented its ratio of 
increase, in the same time, from 81. to 175. per cent; Louisiana, 
from 40.6 to 61.6; Arkansas, from 112.8 to 221.1 ; Missouri, from 
140.4 to 173.2 ; Illinois, from 185.1 to 202.4 ; Michigan, from 
255.6 to 555.6 ; and even Ohio, the third State in the Union, from 
61.3 to 62. per cent. And in most of these States, the next decennial 
increase may possibly be yet greater than the last. In the Atlantic 
States, on the other hand, the diminution may continue, though 
probably at a less rate, since the emigration from the more northern 
slaveholding States to the cotton-growing States may be much less 
in the present term of ten years than it was in the last. On the 
whole, should the decennial increase of the Atlantic States continue 

11 
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to decline as it has done, which is not probable, and should the 
Western States continue to increase in the same accelerated ratio, 
which also seems improbable, and unwarranted by the history of 
other States similarly circumstanced, these two great divisions of 
the Union will, m 1850, be nearly equal in population and political 
power. 
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CHAPTER XV. 



DISTEIBUTION OP POLITICAL POWER. 



Ab, by the federal constitution, political power, in some of its 
highest fuDctioDs, is distributed among the several States according 
to their respective numbers, their relative weight in the govern- 
ment, besides being very unequal, has greatly varied after every 
census, in consequence of their very different rates of increase. 

The following table shows the number of representatives in con- 
gress assigned to each State under the several apportionments : 
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It will be seen, by the preceding table, that the largest State, 
New York, has thirty-four times aa much weight in the house of 
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representatives as either Delaware or Arkansas ; and that the six 
largest States are entitled to more votes than th^ remaining twenty, 
so great is their disparity. So great, too, have been their relative 
changes, that Tennessee, which, in 1790, was at the bottom of the 
list of sixteen States, is now tjie fifth of twenty-six ; that Ohio, 
which was the lowest in 1800, is now the third in rank ; and that 
Virginia, which was first, and New York, which was the fourth, in 
1790, have now changed places. 

But the dangers threatened by this gross inequality of power, and 
the changes which its distribution is ever undergoing, are effectually 
guarded against by the senate, a co-ordinate branch of the legisla- 
ture, in which every State has two members. By this provision, 
the smaller States are protected from the possible abuse of the 
power possessed by the larger ; and the community from those 
sudden changes of public policy, which might be apprehended from 
the changes in the relative weight of the States after every census. 

In the election of president and vice president, the yotes of the 
States also vary according to their several numbers ; but as each 
State has as many votes as it has members in both houses of con- 
gress, the inequality is here much less than it is in the house of rep- 
resentatives, and the relative weight of the smaller States receives 
a great proportionate increase. Thus, New York, which has thirty- 
four times as much weight in the house of representatives as Dela- 
ware or Arkansas, has but twelve times, as much in the presidential 
election, that is, as 36 to 3. Rhode Island, which is but one-seven- 
teenth of New York in the house, is one-ninth in the election ; and 
New Hampshire, and the other States entitled to four votes, have 
their relative weight increased, on a like comparison, from less than 
an eighth (3^) to a sixth (/g.) New York herself, which has more 
than a seventh of the whole number of representatives, has less than 
a seventh of the presidential electors, or, more accurately, her rela- 
tive weight is reduced from 15.2 per cent to 13.1 per cent. The 
States of a medium population have nearly the same relative 
weight in both cases. 

Time, which will augment the inequality among the States in 
some respects, will diminish it in others. When they shall have 
attained a dense population, the disproportion between the largest 
and the smallest States will probably be greater than that which now 
exists between New York and Delaware, and certainly greater than 
that which is between New York and the next smallest States ; but 
there will then, also, be a greater number of States which will ap- 
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proach equality than at present. Of the twenty-six States, while 
eight* of them have, together, an extent of but 54,000 square miles, 
the smallest of the other eighteen has an area of upwards of 31,000 
miles, about that of Ireland, and the area of the largest does not 
much exceed that of England and Wales. Nor is it probable, that 
any State hereafter admitted into the Union will contain less, or 
much less, than 50,000 square miles. 

It must also be recollected that, even at this time, with those 
great divisions of the Union, composed of States which are similar 
in modes of industry and local interests, the disparity is far less than 
it is with the individual States, as may be seen by the followmg 
statement : 

New England States 31 Representatives =133 per cent — i3 Electors=15,S 

Middle States 70 " =31.4 " 80 " =29.1 

Southern States 39 " =17.5 " 47 " =17.1 

Southwestern States 27 " =12.1 " 37 " =13.5 

Northwestern States 56 " =25.1 •* 68 " =24.7 

Total, 223 100. 275 100. 

The subjoined diagrams show to the eye the inequality of the 
States in population and political power ; their different rates of 
increase, and the comparative areas of the five great local divi- 
sions. The lines opposite to each State represent its population at 
each successive census : 



* These are New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusietts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, 
New Jersey, Delaware, and Maryland. 

11* 
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CHAPTER XVI. 



CITIES AND TOWNS. 



The proportion between the rural and town population of a 
country is an important fact in its interior economy and condition^ 
It determines, in a great degree, its capacity for manufactures, the 
extent of its commerce, and the amount of its wealth. The growth^ 
of cities commonly marks the progress of intelligence and the arts, 
measures the sum of social enjoyment, and always implies increased 
mental activity, which is sometimes healthy and useful, sometimes 
distempered and pernicious. If these congregations of men diminish 
some of the comforts of life, they -augment others : if they are less 
favourable to health than the country, they also provide better 
defences against disease, and better means of curie. From causes 
both physical and moral, they are less favourable to the multiplica- 
tion of the species. In the eyes of the moralist, cities afford a wider 
field both for virtue and vice ; and they are more prone to innovation, 
whether for good or evil. The love of civil liberty is, perhaps, 
both stronger and more constant in the country than the town ; 
and if it is guarded in the cities by a keener vigilance and a more 
farsighted jealousy, yet law, order, and security, are also, in them, 
more exposed to danger, from the greater facility with which 
intrigue and ambition can there operate on ignorance and want. 
Whatever may be the good or evil tendencies of populous cities, 
they are the result to which all countries, that are at once fertile, 
free, and intelligent, inevitably tend. ^ 

The following table shows the population of the towns in the 
United States, of 10,000 inhabitants and upwards, in 1820,1830, 
and 1840 ; their decennial increase, and the present ratio of the 
town population, in each State, to its whole population : 
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It appears, from the preceding table, ihat the population in all 
the towns of the United States, containing 10,000 inhabitants and 
upwards, is something more than one-thirteenth (yVi) of tbe whole 
number; that ten of the States, whose united population exceeds 
4,000,000, have, as yet, no town of that rank ; and that, in the other 
sixteen States, the ratio of their town population to their whole 
population, varies from something less than one-third, to less than 
a sixteenth part It further appears, that the increase of those 
towns has been nearly the same, from 1830 to 1840, as from 1880 



• Lowell had no exielence before 1822. 

t The decline of population liere indicated, was (he effect of very desimcUTe fin. 
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to 1830 ; and that, in both decennial periods, it exceeds that of the 
whole population, neariy as 50 to 32. 

By extending our estimate of this description of the population 
to towns of a lower rank, we may not only better compare the 
different States in this particular, but, perhaps, aliso better draw the 
line between the town and country population. Congregations of 
a much smaller number than 10,000, whether their dwelling-place 
be called a city, town, or village, have the chief characteristics 
which distinguish the main part of the inhabitants of cities, as to 
their habits, manners, and character. Though these characteristic's 
are but partially found in towns and villages of not more than 2,000 
inhabitants, yel, as the census has, in many of the States, numbered 
these among the " principal towns," we will extend our estimate to 
them, and endeavour to supply its omissions, in other States, by a 
reference to the best geographical authorities : 

Table of aU Towns in the United States containing between 10,000 and 2,000 Inhabit. 

antSf according to the Census of 1840. 



Slates. Touma. Pop. 

Maine, Bangor, 8,627 

Thomaston, 6,327 

Augusta, 5,314 

Bath, 5,141 

Gardenier, 5,042 

Hallo well, 4,654 

Saco, 4,408 

Brunswick, 4,259 

Belfast, 4,186 

Westbrook, 4,116 

Frankfort, .-... 3,603 

Minot, 3,550 

Prospect, 3,492 

Poland, 3,360 

York, 3,111 

N. Hampshire, . .Portsmouth, 7,887 

Dover, 6,458 

Nashua, 6,054 

Concord, 4,897 

Somers worth, 3,283 

Meredith, 3,351 

Manchester, 3,235 

Exeter, 2,925 

Vermont,.. Burlington, 4,271 

Montpelier, 3,725 

Bennington, 3,429 

Woodstock, 3,315 

Middlebury, 3,162 

Massachusetts,. Lynn ^ 9,367 

Roxbury, 9,089 

Nantucket, 9,012 

Newbury port, 7,161 

Fall River, 6,738 

Gloucester, 6,350 

Marblehead, 5,575 



Towns. Pop. 

Bucksport, 3,015 

Camden, 3,005 

Gorham, 3,001 

Waterville, 2,971 

Vassalborough, 2,952 

Calais, 2,934 

Eastport, 2,876 

North Yarmouth, 2,824 

Kennebunk, 2,768 

Buxton, 2,688 

Freeport, 2,662 

Biddeford, 2,574 

South Berwick, 2,314 

Ellsworth, 2,263 

Haverhill, 2,784 

Hanover, 2,613 

Keene,. 2,610 

Hopkinton, 2,455 

Rochester, 2,431 

Goffstown, 2,376 

'Peterborough, 2,163 

Windsor, 2,744 

Rutland, 2,708 

St. Albans, 2,702 

Brattleboro», 2,624 

Rockingham, 2,330 

Cambndge,.^ 8,409 

Taunton, 7,645 

Worcester, 7,497 

Mendon, 3,524 

Quingy, 3,486 

Newtpn, 3,351 

Dedham, 3,290 



ToUU. 



107,937 



55,459 



31,010 
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ThiU of all tit Ibwn* in tht Uidud St^ei, elc^-ContinDed. 

Abingdon S^^i 

Rtndolph^ 3^13 



HuMcbuMttB,.Plymiiinb, 5;2dl 

AodoTcv 5,207 

Middleboraugh,... 5,085 

Danven, 5,020 

Doroheaier, 4,875 

Beverter, 4,689 

H«»arbill 4,336 

Barnstable, 4,3H 

Danmouib 4,135 

Fuibaven, 3,951 

Sciiuale, 3.B86 

Rocbetter, 3,864 

Norlhunpion, 3,750 

Weymonlh 3,738 

Sandwich, 3,719 

Adami 3,703 

Weil Springfield,. 3,636 

Attleborough, 3.5S5 

Hingbim 3,5S4 

Wewfield 3,526 

Bbod«jB]and,..3mithfie1d,.. 9,534 

Newport 8,333 

Warwick 6,726 

Nonh ProTidence, 4,207 

Connecticul Horlford, 9,468 

NewLondon, 6,519 

Danbury 4,504 

Noiwith, 4,300 

Liichfitld, 4,03S 

JJew Millbril ... 3,974 

Greenwich, 3,921 

Sioniuflon, 3,898 

NoiTvalk 3,863 

'WBtheraGeld 3,834 

Killingly 3,685 

WaietburjF 3.668 

Fairfield 3,654 

East Windsor 3,600 

ThompBtit 3,535 

Middletou 3,511 

New York Pmiehkoepaie,.., 8,000 

Scheneclady 6,748 

Syracuse 6.500 

Lockport, 6,500 

Newburgh, 6,000 

Hudaon, 5,672 

Aubani 5,626 

West Troy, 5,000 

WilliBmsbiirg 5.000 

Oswego, 4.500 

Iihaca. 4,000 

Waieriown, 4,000 

Geneva 3,606 

Lutiiingbure, 3,00(1 

Seneca Falls, 3,000 

Binehampton, 2,600 

Caiflkill, 2,e00 

CantDdaigua, 9,600 



3,030 

Ipswich, 3,000 

Wohurn 2,993 

Salisbury, 2,739 

Falmouth 3,589 

Yarmouth S.554 

Amhenl „ 3,551) 

Maiden 2.514 

Walibam, 2,504 

Medford,- 9,478 

Ameebury 3471 

Chelsea, 2,390 

Melbuen S551 

Bradford 2J122 

Brainiree, ,. 2,168 

Sioughton 3,142 

Prouncetown 2,122 

Eaalpn, 9,074 

Scitqaie, 4,090 

Bristol, 3,490 

Tiverion 3.183 

Wanen, 2,437 

Stamford 3,516 

SE.yl.rook,... 3,417 

Berlin 3,411 

Windham, 3,382 

Bridgeport. 3,294 

Newton, 8,189 

GiBBlonbury, 3,077 

Woodstock 3.053 

Grotop 2,963 

Darby, 2,851 

Kidgefield 2,474 

Milford 9,455 

Plainfipld 2,383 

Mansfield, 9,376 

Plymouth 2,205 

Waiecloo 2,600 

Ogdetialmre 3,600 

Saiiua, 3,606 

PlottBburg, 3.60« 

Litilo Falla S,50« 

Sarstaga Springs 3.5DB 

Sing Sing. 3,506 

Rome. 2,50<1„ 

Elmira , 9,300 

Kingston 3,300 

Ulster „ 2,30q_ 

Baiavio 2,008 

Fiushiog, 2,000 

Palmyra. 3,000 

Peekskill 2,00fl 

Sacketfs Harbour..... 2,000 

Keeaeville, 9,000 
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Table of all the Towns 

States. Tovms. < • 

New Jersey,... .Patereon, 

Elizabeth Boro%... 

Trenton, 

Burlington, 

Camden, 

Pennsylvania, . . Lancaster, 

Reading, 

Harrisburg, 

Easton, 

York, 

Carlisle, 

Pottsville, 

Delaware, Wilmington, 

Dover, 

Maryland, Frederickto wn, . . . 

Hagerstown, 



in the United States, etc. — Continued. 

T\non8. Pop. 

Orange 3,264 

Jersey City, 3,072 

Princeton, •. 3,055 

BelviUe, 2,466 



Pop. 

7,596 
4,184 
4,035 
3,434 
3,371 

8,417 
8,410 
5,980 
4,865 
4,779 
4,351 
4,345 

8,367 
3,790 

7,179 
5,132 



Erie, 3,412 

Chambersburg, 3,229 

Norristown, 2,939 

West Chester, 2,152 

Washington, 2,062 

Lewistown, 2,058 



Newcastle, 2,737 



Annapolis, 2,792 

Cumberland, 2,428 



Dist. of Colum.,.Alexandria, 8,459 Georgetown, 7,312 



Yiiginia, Wheeling, 7,885 

Portsmouth, 6,477 

Lynchburg, 6,395 

North Carolina,.Wilmington, 4,744 

Fayetteville, 4,285 



Fredericksburg, 3,974 

Winchester, 3,454 



Newbern, 3,690 

Raleigh, 2,444 



South Carolina,.Columbia, 4,340 



Geoigia, 



.Augusta, 6,403 

Macon, 3,927 



Alabama, « .Montgomery, 2,179 

Mississippi, Natchez, 4,800 



Columbus, 3,114 

MUledgeville, 2,095 



Tuscaloosa,* 2,000 



Vicksbuig, 3,104 



Louisiana, Lafayette, 3,207 I BatonRouge, 2,269 



Tennessee, Nashville, 6,929 I Knoxville,t 3,500 



Kentucky, Lexington, 6,997 

MaysviUe, 2,741 



Covington, 2,026 

Frankfort,t 2,000 



Ohio,. 



Indiana,. 



.Cleveland, 6,071 

Dayton, 6,067 

Columbus, 6,048 

Zanesville, 4,766 

Steubenville, 4,247 

ChUlicothe, 3,977 

.New Albany, 4,226 

Madison, 3,798 



Lancaster,* 3,273 

Newark, 2.705 

Mount Vernon, 2,362 

Circleville, 2,329 

Springfidd, 2,062 

Indianapolis, 2,692 

Richmond, 2,070 



Total. 



34,477 



56,999 
14,894 

17,531 
15,771 

28,185 

15,163 
4,340 

15,539 
4,179 
7,904 
5,476 

10,429 

13,764 



43,906 



12,786 



* This town, the seat of government in Alabama, had a population of but 1,949 when 
the census was taken. 

t The population of this town is not given in the census. 

t This town, the seat of government in Kentucky, had a population of but 1,917 when 
the census was taken. 
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Table of all the Towns in the United States, etc. — ContiDued. 



States. Tovms. Pop. 

Illinois, Chicago, 4,470 

Springfield, 2,579 



Towns. Pop. 

Alton, 2,340 

Quincy, 2,319 



Michigan........ Detroit, 9,102 



Florida, St. Augustine, 2,453 



TotaL 

11,708 
9,102 
2,453 



Total of towns of between 10,000 and 2,000 inhabitants each, 991,590 

Table of the aggregate Town Population in each State, and of its ratio to the whole 

• Population of the State, 



States, &c. 



Maine, 

New Hampshire, , 

Vermont, 

Massachusetts,... 
Rhode Island,... 
Connecticut, 



New England States, 



New York, 

New Jersey, 

Pennsylvania, 

Delaware, 

Maryland, :. 

District of Columbia,. 



Middle States, 



Virginia, 

Nortt Carolina,. 
South Carolina,. 

Georgia, 

Florida, 



Southern States,. 



Alabama,... 
Mississippi,. 
'Louisiana, . 
Arkansas, .. 
Tennessee,. 



Southwestern States,. 



Missouri, . 
Kentucky, 

Ohio, 

Indiana,... 
Illinois, ... 
Michigan,. 



Northwestern States,. 



Total, 



POPULATION OF TOWNS— 



Of 10,000 inhab 
itants and upw. 



15,218 



16.3.817 
23,171 
12,960 



Between 10,000 
and 2,000 inhab. 



215,166 



453,184 

17,290 

237,054 



102,313 
23,364 



833,205 



42,209 



107;937 
55,459 
31,010 

225,553 
42,000 

112,808 



574,767 



92,217 
34,477 
56,999 
14,894 
17,531 
15,771 



Total. 



123,155 
55,459 
31,010 

389,370 
65,171 

125,768 



789,933 



231,889 



29,261 
11,214 



82,684 



28,185 
15,163 

4,340 
15,539 

2,453 



12,672 
10*2,193 



114,865 



16,469 
21,210 
46,338 



84,017 



1,329,937 



65,680 



4,179 
7,904 
5,476 



545,401 
51,767 

294,053 
14,894 

119,844 
39,135 



1,065,094 



70,394 
15,163 
33,601 
26,753 
2,453 



148,364 



10,429 



27,988 



13,764 
43,906 
12,786 
11,708 
9,102 



91,266 



16,851 

7,904 

107,669 



10,429 



142,853 



16,469 
34,974 
90,244 
12,786 
11,708 
9,102 



991,590 



175,283 



2,321,527 



Ratio to 
whole Pop- 
ulation. 



24.5 
19.4 
10.6 
52.7 
60.4 
37.9 

35.3 

22.4 

13.8 

17.3 

19. 

25.5 



20.8 

5.6 

2. 

5.6 

3.8 
4.5 

4.4 

2.8 

2.1 

30.5 



1.2 

6.6 

4.3 
4.5 
5.9 
1.8 
2.4 
4.3 

4.2 



BjJ 
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By thus extending our estimate to all the ** principal towns" 
mentioned in the census, we find that the number is increased from 
thirty-one towns to two hundred and fifty, and that the proportion 
of town population is augmented from about a thirteenth to near a 
seventh, with a yet greater disparity among the States than was 
shown as to the towns of more than 10,000 inhabitants. But this 
state of facts is, in part, fallacious. It involves an important error, 
resulting from the application of the term " towns," in New England, 
to those subdivisions of a country, which are generally called 
" townships" or " parishes ;" and whose whole population in New 
England, though the greater part is essentially rural, has, by reason 
of this inconvenient provincialism, been returned by the census as 
town population. For the want of adequate means of separating 
the inhabitants of the town or village from those of the township, 
(which, moreover, would, from the irregular dispersion of the 
buildings, be not always easy even to those on the spot,) the census 
has been implicitly followed as to these " principal towns" in New 
England ; though, from the proportion of their inhabitants who are 
agricultural, it seems probable that more than half their population 
should be deducted from the town population here estimated. 

In New York, where the same provincialism extensively prevails, 
the census has erred in an opposite way, by noticing in the northern 
part of the State none but incorporated cities ; and thus busy and 
compactly built towns, here called " villages," of 5,000 inhabitants 
and upwards, have been omitted in one-half the State, while, in the 
other, much smaller towns, and even townships, have been occa- 
sionally noticed ; though in neither district has it descended to 
towns of but 2,000 inhabitants. To supply these omissions, the es- 
timate made of the town population of New York, in " Holley's State 
Register," for 1843, has been adopted. 

Similar omissions of small towns may also have occurred in other 
States, which we have not the same means of correcting. They, 
altogether, cannot equal the omissions in New York. 

But were these errors corrected, the three more southern New 
England States would still have the largest proportion of town pop- 
ulation of any of the States. The circumstances which determine 
this proportion, in a State, are the density of its population, the ex- 
tent of its commerce, and that of its manufactures. It is mainly owing 
to the first cause, that all the New England and the Middle States 
have a greater town population than the other divisions. It is from 
their extensive commerce, that Maryland and Louisiana exceed the 

12 
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neighbouring States in the same way, and that Massachusetts ex- 
ceeds the rest of New England. It is to the want both of commerce 
and manu&cturesy that Indiana, Tennessee, and North Carolina,' have 
so few and such small towns. It is, indeed, from their exclusive 
pursuit of agriculture, in the slaveholding States, as well as their 
difference in density, that the number of their town inhabitants, 
with the exception of Delaware, Maryland, and Louisiana, rarely 
exceeds a twentieth, and will not average more than a thirtieth of 
their whole population. If the proportion in the whole United 
States could be correctly ascertained, by the correction of the er- 
rors adverted to, it would probably be found that those who live 
in towns and villages containing at least 2,000 inhabitants, are not 
much more nor much less than one-eighth of the entire number. 

The effect of railroads, and of transportation by steam generally, 
is to stimulate the growth of towns, and especially of large towns. 
It is, therefore, likely that our principal cities will, at the next cen- 
sus, show as large a proportional increase as they have experienced 
in the last decennial period. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

OlflTEIBlTTION OF THE DIDnSTBIOUH CI.Aa8S8. 

In 1830, for the fir^ time, the census took on account of the 
number of persons who were severally employed in agriculture, 
commerce, an^ manufactures. In the succeeding cenaus, no notice 
was taken of the occupations of the people ; but that of 1840 gave 
a fuller enumeration of the industrious classes, distinguishing them 
under the several heads of mining, agriculture, commerce, manufac- 
tures, navigating the ocean, internal navigation, and the learned 
professions. The result of each census may be seen in the follow- 
ing tables : ^ 
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Table II.— SJlDtoin^ the nvmber of 
Manufacture,, Nat- ' 

feuumt, according 



er of Btmnt engaged in Mining, Agrieitlture, Cammeret, 
the Ocean, Internal Iftmgotiim, mid the Learned Pn. 

the cenaue of 1840. 



T.iik"oiii«. 


snning. 


Apicul 


Cutn- 


".Zl"^ 


s 


naviga" 


prot™- 


ToTiL. 




36 

13 

49il 
35 
151 


101,630 
77,949 
73,150 
67,837 
16,SI7 
56,955 


2,921 
1,379 
1,333 
8,063 
1,348 
2,743 


21.879 
17.836 
13,174 
85,176 
21,271 
27,932 


10,091 

452 

41 

27,153 

1,717 
2,700 


539 

198 
146 
372 

228 
431 


1,889 
1,640 
1,563 
3,804 
457 
1,697 


675,082 

1,251,580 
1,073.879 
713,107 

1.085,343 


Nsw Hampshire,.. 


MaasEchuaetla,.... 

Rhode Wand, 

Canneclicul 

New England S.,. 


811 


414,138 


17,757 


187,258 


42,154 


1.914 


11,050 




1.898 
266 

4,e03 

5 

33D 


455,954 
56,701 

i307,533 

16,015 

73,046 

384 


28,408 
3,383 
15,338 
467 
3,281 
340 


173,193 
37.004 
105,883 
4,060 
31,529 
2,278 


5.511 
1.143 
1.815 
401 
717 
126 


10,167 
1.625 
3,951 
335 
1,528 
80 


14,111 
1,627 
6,706 
199 
1,666 
203 


NewJeraey, 




Di.1. of Columbia, 
Middle SiBlea 




7,093 


808,633 


50,077 


333,947 


9,713 


17,586 


24,512 




1,995 
589 
51 

574 

1 


318,771 
217,1)95 
198,363 
209,383 
13,117 


l!73( 
1,958 
2,428 
481 


54,147 
14,322 
10,335 
7.984 
1,177 


582 
337 
381 
262 
435 


2,953 
379 
348 
352 
118 


3,866 
1,086 
1,48! 
1,250 
204 


Norrh Carolina 

BoBlhCarolin 






3^10 


955,729 


13,962 


87.955 


1,987 


4,149 


7,887 




96 

l! 

4: 

103 


177,439 
139.724 
79^89 
36,355 
227,739 


2,212 
1,3(13 
8,549 
215 
2,217 


7,195 
4.151 
7,565 
1,173 
17.815 


256 

33 

1.323 

55 


758 
100 
662 
39 
302 


1,514 
1,506 
1,018 
301 
2,042 


Miasiraipp 






Soulhweatem 8.,. 


955 


650,546 


14,496 


37,899 


1,669 


1,861 


6,381 


MiBeouri 


742 
331 

704 
533 

763 
40 
794 
ai7 


92,408 
197,738 
372,579 
148,806 
105,337 

56,521 
7,047 

10,469 


2,522 
3,448 
9,201 
3,076 
2,506 

355 


11.100 
23.217 

66.265 
20,590 
13,185 
6,890 
1,814 
1,629 


39 
44 
313 
89 
63 
34 
14 
13 


1,885 

968 

3,323 

627 
310 
166 
209 
78 


1,469 
2,487 
5,663 
2.257 
2.021 
904 
259 
3G5 








iiinoia,';:::;;:.:::: 






Iforthweatem S... 


3,843 


890,905 


22,315 


144,690 


498 


7,566 


15,425 




15,211 


3,719,951 


1!7,G07 


791,749 


56,021 






4,798,870 
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and 1840, ond the relativt pioportioni of each clan. 



........ o._. 




T„.. 


CMIoiiuBl proporlloiu. 


Agricul- 


S^Z- 


M-juiac 


Agripul 


iSwe. 


futw™ 


Middle Sules | J^^^ 


414,13S 
523,508 
808.633 
71S.51U 
935,739 
212.148 
650,346 
333..'i77 
890,91)5 


24.184 
17,757 
23,843 
50,077 

11, 8a; 

H.m 
saiais 


81,922 
187,253 
159,839 
333.947 
54.484 
87.953 
16,142 
37,899 
37.119 
144,690 


391,010 
619.153 
706,189 

1,192,657 
784.877 

l,056,64e 
236,248 
702,94 J 
364.321 

1.057,910 


72,8 
66.7 
74. 
67.8 
91.6 
90.5 
S9.8 
92.5 

84^2 


2^9 
3.4 

4.2 
1.5 
1.3 
3 4 

a.i 

1.3 
2.2 


21. 

30.2 
22,6 

2a. 

6 9 
8.3 
6.8 
5.4 
10 2 
13.6 


To.«IU.St..e8,j{^^0 


3,070.646 
3,719,951 


72,493 
U 7,607 


349.306 
791,749 


3.483,645 
4,629,307 


83 4 
80.4 


2.9 

a. 5 


13.7 



«"— -"™ 


P« cenlw oTpanooa aarlosti in- 


TOTit. 


MlnlBf. 


,X. 


Com- 


fS 


s 


Islmiil 

•ST 


sE. 


NflK Englsad States 


5.3 
46.7 
21.1 

1.6 
25.3 


11. 1 
21.7 

24.8 
18.5 
S3.9 


15.1 
42.6 

11. 
12.3 

19. 


23.6 
42.2 

4^8 
18 3 


75,3 
17.3 

3.5 

3. 

.9 


5.8 
53.3 

5.6 
12 5 
22.9 


16.9 
37.6 

12.1 
9.8 
23.6 


14.1 
26.1 
22.3 

14.9 
22.6 




ioiith*eBiem Sifliea 

North western 8 IB lea 


100. 


100. 


01 


100. 


too. 


100. 


100. 


100. 



Lii y. — Sktwing Ike rofio tehich the taanher ef mrmmt in tie tetieral indiutriotti 
iMe* of each great gtogtaphieal divinoa of the Slatei biaro to the whoU papula- 
m of nicA dM$ioB, aecordmg to the teniua of 1840. 



-^I....™. 


Number of penon. .mployed in- 


Whale 


Mioing, 


Ajri- 


Com- 


rutum 


ia,t 

Ocnn. 


taumi 


S 


-T^ 


NewEoglindSwieB,... 


2755 
723 
1038 
8806 
1075 


5.4 
6.3 
3.5 
3.4 
4.6 


136 
102 
257 
155 
185 


12. 
15.3 
37.9 

56.6 
28.5 


53 

528 
1677 
1345 
8336 


1161 
291 
802 

1206 
546 


392 
209 
422 
351 

267 


3 31 

4.08 
3.01 
3.14 
3.8 






1122 


4.58 


145 


21.5 


304 1 516 


261 


3.55 
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It seems, by the preceding tables, that the whole number of per- 
sons employed in agriculture, commerce, and manufactures, bears 
nearly the same proportion to the whole population in both enume- 
rations. In 1820, these classes, amounting to 2,483,645 persons, 
in a population of 9,638,131, were 25.7 percent of the whole num- 
ber ; and, in 1840, the same classes amounted to 4,629,307 persons 
in a population of 17,069,453, which is 27.1 per cent If the four 
classes, then added, be taken into the estimate, the proportion will 
be 28 per cent. This proportion-must be regarded as a very large 
one, when it is recollected that the three classes in question com- 
prehend a very small number of females," and that one-half, or very 
nearly one-half of the males, are under seventeen years of age. 

The proportion of adult males, in the industrious classes of Great 
Britain, seems to be nearly the same as in the United States, so far 
as we can compare them by means of the very different plans 
adopted in the two countries of enumerating those classes by the 
census. There, only >the males of twenty years of age and up- 
wards are reckoned ; whilst here, all persons employed in the seve- 
ral branches of industry are counted, without distinction of age, 
sex, or condition. 

in 1831, the whole number of males in Great Britain, twenty 
years of age and upwards, was 3,944,511, who were thus dis- 
tributed, according to the census : 

Employed in agriculture, as occupiers or labourers,... 1,243,057 — equal to 31.5 p. cent. 

** manufactures, 404,317 { ^^ 007 m 

retail trade or handicraft 1,159,867 \ ^^'* 

Labourers, employed in labour not agriculmral, 608,7121 

Servants, 78,699 1 „ ogg «, 

Capitalists, professional and other educated men, 214,390 \ 

Other males, 235,499 J 

Total, 3,944,511 100. 

From this enumeration, it appears that, exclusive of the two last 
mentioned classes, amounting to 449,889 persons, there were 
3,494,622 males, above the age of twenty, who were engaged in 
profitable, and, for the most part, manual occupations ; and, conse- 
quently, according to Mr. G. R. Porter, one of the most accurate 
statistical writers of that country, the residue, who were not thus 
engaged, constitute 114 out of every 1,000 males of twenty years 
of age ; and if the males included in the army and navy, and as i9ea- 
men in registered vessels, be added to the whole population, the 
number will be reduced to 106 of every 1,000, or 10.6 per cent 

To ascertain the number of the industrious class in the United 
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States, correspondent to that in the British enumeration, we must 
deduct, from .the whole number returned by the census of 1840, the 
slaves comprehended. under that class, the free coloured persons, 
the white females, the white males under twenty years of age, and 
the professional men, for none of which deductions, except the last, 
have we any data at once precise and authentic. The following 
conjectural estimate, however, 'is probably not wide of the truth. 
1. The slaves. - As, in this part bf the population, both women and 
children are employed in fiel4 Jabour; especially in the cotton- 
growing States, we are led to assign to the labouring class a far 
greater proportion of^^he*whole number than is usual ; but, on the 
other hand, that proportion ftjust be greatly reduced when we re- 
cpflect that nearly 34 per cerit of the whole number are under ten 
years of age ; and that much the larger part bf the females, as well 
as a considerable number of the males, both adults and boys, are 
employed as hqusehold servants, who were not reckoned in this 
part of ^be census. When, to these deductjpns, we make a fair al- 
lowance for the infirm and superannuated, two-fifths of the whole 
number would seem to be a liberal estimate for the slave labour 
comprehended in tHe census ; and this rough estimate receives con- 
firmation from a careful inspection of the returns, and a comparison 
between the number of productive labourers in the slaveholding and 
other States. 2. The free coloured. The occupations of persons of 
this class being nearly the same as those of the slaves, we will also 
deduct two-fifths of their whole number. 3. The white females. 
These are not employed in great numbers in any branch.of industry 
noted in the census, except in the manufactories of cotton, and other 
woven fabrics. The whole number thus employed, in doors and out 
of doors, was, according to the census of 1840, 109,612. If, in some 
of these establishments, the females are most numerous, in others, 
there are few or none. We will, therefore, suppose one-hialf of the 
whole number to be females. 4. The white males under twenty 
years of age. In the absence of all other data, let us suppose that 
the number of this description is equal to the whole number of 
white males between fifteen and twenty years of age, (756,022,) 
after deducting the scholars attending the colleges and grammar 
schools, (180,503.) This would make the boys, comprehended in 
the industrious classes, 575,519. 

If the several deductions be made, in conformity with the preced- 
ing views, the result will be as follows : 
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In all the departments of industry, persons 4,798,870 

Deduct, for two-fifths of the coloured population, 1,149,598 

** the white females employed in manufactures, 54,806 

" white males under 30 years of age, 575,519 

•* professional men, 65,255 

1,845,178 

The whole number of white males above 20 years of age employed in trade — — 

and manual labour...... ...^ 2,953,693 

Now, the whole number of free white males over twenty years of 
age was, by the census of 18^0, 3,3 1B,837 ; from which, if the 
above number of 2,953,692 be de4ucted,* the difference; which is 
365,145, and which comprehends the professional, the superannua- 
ted, and the idle classes, is equivalent td 1^0 adalt males out of 
1,000, or 11 per cent. If, however, two-fifths be top large a pro- 
portion for the working slaves reckoned in th6 census, as many will 
think, a reduction of their number will, to the same extent, increase 
the number of white male labourers, and diminish the number of the 
professional and unproductive class. But the proportion of this 
class is not likely to di^er much in the two countries ; for^ )n truth, 
nineteen-twentieths of the men in every country are compelled to 
work by their hands or their wits for the means of subsistence, 
suited to their habits and tastes, and the difference between differ^it 
countries is not so much in the quantity of the labour performed, as 
in its quality and efficiency. 

Whilst all civilized countries are so much alike as to the amount 
of labour put in requisition to satisfy human wants, they differ very 
greatly as to the distribution of that labour among the three principal 
branches of industry ; and the difference is very great in this respect, 
not only between the several States, but in the whole United States, 
in 1820 and 1840. It is seen by Table III. that the proportion of labour 
employed in agriculture and commerce had diminished ; while that 
employed in manufactures had, in twenty years, increased from 13.7 
per cent to 17.1 per cent of the whole. The positive increase in 
that time was from 349,506 persons employed in 1820, to 791,749 
employed in 1840. 

This increase was greatest in the New England States, whose 
manufacturing population had enlarged from 21 per cent, in 1820, 
to 30.2 per cent in 1840 ; in which time the same class of popula- 
tion had nearly trebled in Massachusetts, and more than trebled in 
Rhode Island. In the Southwestern States, alone, the proportion of 
the agricultural class had increased ; in all the others it had dimin- 
ished. In the Middle and Northwestern States, the proportion em- 
ployed in commerce experienced a small increase. In several of 
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the States, not only was the proportion less in 1840 than it had been 
in 1820, but the number of persons actually employed in commerce 
was less. This was the case in Maine, Massachusetts, Connecti- 
cut, Maryland, and to a smaller extent, in Delaware, North Caro- 
lina, and South Carolina. Is this falling off to be attributed solely 
to the loss of our legitimate share of the West India trade since 
1830, or, in part, also, to some difference in the mode of taking the 
census, by which a portion of the seamen, who, in 1840, were sepa- 
rately numbered, were, in 1820, reckoned among the persons em- 
ployed in commerce ? The first cause seems quite adequate to the 
effect produced. 

If we suppose that the whole labour of Great Britain is distribu- 
ted among the several departments of industry in the same propor- 
tions as the labour of the males above twenty years of age, the dif- 
ference of distributibn in that country and this is very striking. In 
that country, agricultural ' labour is but 31.5 cent of the whole ; 
here, it is 77.5 per cent. In that country, manufactures and trade 
employ 28.8 per cent of the whole labour ; here, they employ but 
18.9 percent. Each dbuntry . employs its industry in that way 
which is most profitable, and best suited to its circumstances. 

Table IV. shows how the different departments of productive m- 
dustiy are distributed among the five great divisions of the States, 
in centesimal proportionsi ' Two- thirds of the mining labour is in 
the Middle and Southern States. The Southern States stand fore- 

r 

most in agricultural labour,, though they hold but the third rank in 
population. The Middle States employ the least labour in agricul- 
ture, in proportion to their numbers. In commerce, however, they 
employ the most, and next to them, the New England States. The 
same two divisions take the lead in mannfactures, they contributing 
nearly two-thirds of the labour employed in this branch of industry. 
Three-fourths of the seamen are fu/ajshed by New England, of 
which nine-tenths belong to Massachusetts and Maine. More than 
half the labour employed in inland navigation is in the Middle States, 
and, next to them, are the Northwestern States. 

Of that department of industry which comprehend the learned 
professions, and which is at once the best fruit of civilization, and 
the most powerful agent of its further advancement, the New Eng- 
land and Middle States have the largest proportion, though there 
is less diversity in this than in any other class of industry. 

Of the individual States, New York, Pennsylvania, and Virginia 
employ the greatest number in mining ; in agriculture. New York, 
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Virginia, and Ohio ; in commerce, New York, Pennsylvania, Louis* 
iana, and Massachusetts ; in ocean navigation, next to Massachu- 
setts and Maine, but far behind, is New York ; in internal naviga- 
tion. New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, and Virginia furnish 20,000 
out of the 30,000 employed. 

In Table V. we see the various ratios which the persons employ- 
ed in the several branches of industry bear to the whole population 
in the several divisions of the States. According to this table, 
without regarding local diversities, and taking the whole United 
States together, the great classes of occupation range themselves 
in the following order, viz : 

Th« number of persons employed in agncnlttire, 1 out of 4} 

** " •* manufactures, " 31} 

" " " commerce,.. •• 145 

** ; ** " the learned professions, ** 261 

" " ** navigating the oc^an, •*^ 304 

** •* •* internal navigation, ** 516 

mining, •« 1122 

Taking all the employments together, the number engaged is 355 
out of every 1,000 of the whole population ; which implies, on the 
grounds already stated, that there can be but a very small propor- 
tion of males who are not occupied in som^ mode of profitable in- 
dustry. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 



EDUCATION. 



In addition to the new subjects already mentioned, the census of 
1840, also, for the first time, embraced the statistics of education. 
For this purpose, all schools for the instruction of youth were divi- 
ded into three classes, viz: 1. Universities or colleges. 2. Acade- 
mies and grammar schools. 3. Primary schools ; and the number 
of each description, together with the number of scholars attending 
each, in the several States, were given. It also enumerated the 
scholars educated at the public charge in each State, and the num- 
ber of white persons over twenty years of age who could not read 
and write. 

Of the many substantial benefits of educating the people, it is i 
scarcely necessary now to speak; since, wherever the experiment 
has been made, it has been found to favour industry, prudence, tem- 
perance, and honesty, and thus eminently conduce to the respecta- 
bility and happiness of a people. But the motives for giving know- 
ledge a wide diffusion are peculiarly strong in this country, where 
the people being the sole source of political power, all legislation 
and measures of public policy must, in a greater or less degree, re- 
flect the opinions and feelings of the great mass of the community, 
and be wise and liberal, or weak and narrow-minded, according to 
the character of those by whose suffrages authority is given and is 
taken away. If the body of the people be not instructed and intel- 
ligent, how can they understand their true interests — how distin- 
guish the honest purposes of the patriot from the smooth pretences 
of the hypocrite — how feel the paramount obligations of law, order, 
justice, and public faith ? ^ 
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TahU ihmeing the number of Umtieriiliet n Celleget, ef Acadantet and Gi 
&laHiU, of Primary and Common SchBoU, in the United Statet, aith the nu 
Schatari of each deicripiion, tie number of Scboteri at public charge, and tl 
btr of White Fcrtoni over 30 yean ef age who cannot read and inrite, accor 
the MiKut 0/ 1840. 



r-"' 


an" 


denn. 


Kll"^ 


Bcholi.n.,W™^ 


^^ 


public 


.„,„.,. 


Hiine, 


4 
3 
3 
4 

3 

4 


3fi6 
433 
233 

709 
334 
832 


86 
68 
46 
251 

53 
127 


8,477 
6,709 
4,113 
16,746 
3,664 
4,965 


3,385 

2,137 
2,403 
3,3fi2 
434 
1.619 


164,477 
83,633 
83,817 

160,357 
17,3.'i.^ 
65,739 


60513 
7,715 

14,701 
158,351 
10,749 
10,912 


3,241 

943 
2,276 

4,448 
1,614 

526 




RhodoWnnd, 

Connecticul 

N. England S»ts« 


19 


a,857 


630 


43,664 


13,339 


5;4,277 


262,640 


13,041 




13 

30 
1 
12 

a 


1,265 
443 

3,034 
S3 
813 
234 


SOS 
66 

290 
20 

133 
26 


34,715 
3,037 

15,970 

764 

4.389 

1,389 


10,593 

1,307 

4,978 

153 

565 

39 


503,367 
53,583 
179,989 
6,934 
16,851 
851 


73.908 
1,571 
6,624 
482 


44,453 
6,385 

33,940 
4,833 

u,ei7 

1,033 


Delaware 


DisLuf Columbia, 
Middle Slates 


50 


4,822 


1,040 


60,154 


17,514 


741,565 


116,788 102,459| 




13 

a 

1 
11 


1,097 
158 
1G8 

iffia 


382 
141 
117 
176 
IS 


11,083 
4,398 
4,336 
7,878 
732 


1,561 
633 
566 
601 
51 


35,331 
14,937 
12,530 
15.561 
935 


9,791 

134 

3.534 

1.333 

14 


58,787 
56.609 


North Caroliiui^.. 
BouthCuoliDi,... 

SSJ.:::::::::: 


30,717 
1,303 


Southern Blalea,.. 






B7 


3,045 


834 


28.417 


3,411 


79,274 


14,786 


168,031 




S 

7 
12 


1S3 

454 
989 


114 

71 
52 

8 
153 


5,013 
a,553 
1,995 
300 
5,539 


639 

113 

983 


16,343 
8,33b 
3,573 
3,614 

25,090 


3,313 

107 
1,190 


23,592 
8,360 

4,861 
6,567 
58,631 










e 


492 


6,907 


Sonlhw'ra StalCT,. 


29 


9,087 


397 


15,405 


9,396 


55.756 


11.417 


100,911 




6 

10 

la 
4 
5 
5 


495 
1,419 
1,717 
323 
311 
158 


47 

lie 
73 
54 

43 
12 
2 

1 


1,936 
4.90B 
4,310 
3,946 
1,967 
485 
65 
35 


643 
952 
5.186 
1,521 
1,241 
975 
77 
63 


16.786 
34,641 
318,609 
48.189 
34,876 
29,701 
1.937 
1.500 


536 
429 
51.813 
6,939 
1,683 
99S 
316 


19,467 
40,018 
36.394 
39,100 
37,502 
2.173 
1.701 
1,118 
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Narlhw'm States,. 








46 


4533 


347 


16,G3Q 


10,657 


376,241 


63,692 


165,463 


Total 


173 


16,333 


3,248 


164,370 


47,307 


1,845,113 


468,333 


549,905 
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Table showing the Ratio which the number of College Students^ of Students in the 
Grammar Schools and in the Primary Schools^ and the number of the Illiterate in 
each StaiCj bear to the white population of such State. 



1 
States and 


Rat to white pop. of sch. in 


Ratio to 
lUiter'e. 


States and 
Territories. 


Rat. to white pop. of sch. in 


Ratio to 
llliter'e. 


TcaaiT'RiKs. 


Col- 
leges. 


Gram. 
Schools. 


Primary 
SchooU. 


Col- 
leges. 


Gram. 
Schools. 


Primar>' 
Schools 


Maine, 

N. Hamp.,. 
Vermont,... 
Massachus., 
R. Island,... 
Connecticut, 

N.EngMS. 


As 1 to 
1833 
6.56 
1250 
948 
326 
362 


As Ito 
59. 

48 8 
70.8 
43.5 
28 8 
62.6 


As Ito 
3. 
3.4 
3 5 
4.5 
6. 
4.6 


Asl to 
154. 
300. 
128. 
164. 
65.4 
574. 


Florida, 


As Ito 


As J to 
38.1 


As 1 to 
30.2 


As Ito 
21.4 


Southern S., 




939 


67.5 


24.2 


11.4 


Alabama,... 
Mississippi,. 
Louisiana, . 
Arkansas, . 
Tennessee,. 

S'west'rn S. 


2205 
394 
160 

1302 


66.8 
70.1 
79.4 

258. 

115. 


20.6 
21.7 
44.3 
29.6 
25.5 


14.8 
21.4 
32 6 
11.8 
10.9 


774 


50.6 


3.8 


169.6 


New York,. 
N. Jersey, . . 
Pennsylvan. 
Delaware,. . 
Maryland, . 
Dist. of Col., 

Middles.,.. 


1851 
793 
825 

2546 
391 
136 


68.5 

116. 

105. 
76.6 
74.3 
2.2 


4.7 
6.7 
9.3 
8.4 
16.9 
36.6 


53.5 
55. 
49.4 
12.1 
26 9 
29 6 


6ti6 90.2 


24.9 


13.7 


Missouri,... 
Kentucky, . 

Ohio, 

Indiana, .... 

[jlinuis, 

Michigan, . 
Wisconsin,, 
luwa, 


654 168. 

ilS 120. 

874 348. 
2107 233. 
1.518 240. 


19 3 
23.9 

6.8 
14. 
13.5 

7.1 
15 9 
28.6 


16.6 

14.7 

42.4 

17.8 

17.1 

97.3 

18. 

38.4 


998 


80. 


6.5 


47. 


Virginia,.... 
N.Carolina, 
S. Carolina, 
Georgia,.... 


678 
3662 
1542 

655 


60.9 
110. 
59 9 
51.7 


20.9 
32.4 
20.7 
26.2 


12.6 

8.5 

12.5 

13.2 


lOO/a 


473. 
1717. 




N'west'n S., 




912 231. 


10.2 


23.3 












TornI,.... 


874 86 . 37 


7.69 


25 27 



The preceding table shows, that the number of college students 
amounts to somewhat more than a nine-hundredth part of the white 
population ; that the scholars of the academies and grammar 
schools are ten times as numerous as the college students ; that the 
scholars of the primary schools are near twelve times as numerous 
as the last ; and that the scholars of every description are equal to 
just one-seventh of the white population. The relative numbers, 
distributed in centesimal proportions, would be as follows : 



College students, 0.8 per cent. 

Scholars in grammar schools, 8.1 

** primary schools, 91.1 



(t 



(( 



100. 



If the free coloured be added to the white population, in con- 
sideration of that class furnishing a proportion of the scholars in 
the primary schools, the proportion which each description of scho- 
lars bears to the free population would be thus reduced, viz : col- 
lege students, as Ito 8.90; scholars in grammar schools, as 1 to 

13 
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88.yV ; scholars in primary schools, as 1 to l.-fj ; and the scholars 
of every description, as 1 to 7 j* • . 

The diversity among the States, as to the proportion of scholars, 
is principally in those of the primary schools. In the number of 
college students, no division of the States has greatly above or be- 
low the average of 1 to 874 of the white population ; and in the 
scholars of the grammar schools, the Northwestern States differ 
widely from the other divisions. But in the primary, or elementary 
schools, the proportion in New England is nearly double that of 
the Middle States, nearly three times that of the Northwestern 
States, and between six and seven times as great as those of the 
Southern, and Southwestern States. The difference, as to the num- 
ber of illiterate, is yet greater. If the other divisions be compared 
with New England, the number who cannot read and write is, in the 
last, three and a half times as great in the Middle States ; seven times 
as great in the Northwestern States ; twelve times in the South- 
western States ; and nearly fifteen times in the Southern States. 

These diversities are attributable to several causes, but princi- 
pally to the difference in density of numbers, and in the proportion 
of town population. In a thinly-peopled country, it is very difficult 
for a poor man to obtain schooling for his children, either by his 
own means, or by any means that the State is likely to provide 
but where the population is dense, and especially in towns, it is 
quite practicable to give to every child the rudiments of education, 
without onerously taxing the community. This is almost literally 
true in all the New England States and New York, and is said to 
be the case ii? the kingdom of Prussia. It is true that, in the North- 
western States, and particularly those which are exempt from 
slaves, the number of their elementary schools is much greater than 
that of the Southern or Southwestern States, although their popula- 
tion is not much more dense ; but, besides that, the settlers of those 
States, who were mostly from New England or New York, 
brought with them a deep sense of the value and importance of 
the schools for the people, they were better able to provide such 
schools, in consequence of their making their settlements, as had 
been done in their parent States, in townships and villages. We 
thus see that Michigan, which has but a thin population even in the 
settled parts of the State, has schools for nearly one-seventh of its 
population. The wise policy pursued, first in New England, and 
since by the States settled principally by their emigrants, of laying 
off their territory into townships, and of selling all the lands of a 
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portion before those of other townships are brought into market, 
has s^orded their first settlers the benefits of social intercourse and 
of co-operation. In this wajs they were at once provided with 
places of worship and with schools adapted to their circumstances. 

The census also shows a great difference among the States, as to 
the number of scholars at public charge ; but this difference is owing 
principally to the different modes in which they have severally 
provided for popular instruction. In some, the primary schools 
are supported by a tax, as Massachusetts, Maine, New Hampshire, 
and Vermont ; in others, by a large public fund, as in Connecticut, 
Virginia, and some others ; and others, again, partly by the public 
treasury and partly by private contribution, as in New York. In 
both the last cases, the children are not considered as educated at 
the public expense, though the difference between them and the 
first class of cases is essentially the same, so far as regards the 
public bounty. 

Of the three descriptions of schools, the elementary, by their 
great number, seem to be far the most deserving of consideration, 
if we look merely to their direct influence on individuals ; but if we 
regard the political and general effects of each, it is not easy to say 
which contributes most to the well-being of the community. The 
primary schools give instruction and improvement to the bulk of 
the voters, the great reservoir of political power. The grammar 
schools educate that class whose views and feelings mainly consti- 
tute public opinion on all questions of national policy, legislation, 
and morals, and who thus give political power its particular direc- 
tions. It is from the least numerous class — the collegiate — that 
the most efficient legislators, statesmen, and other public function- 
aries are drawn, as well as those professional men who take care 
of the health, the rights, and the consciences of men. 

There is another important class of instructors of which the 
census takes no separate notice, that is, the ministers of religion, 
who, once a week or oftener, besides performing the rites of wor- 
ship, each according to the modes of his sect, indoctrinate large 
congregations in articles of faith, and inculcate man's religious and 
moral duties. The number of ministers of every denomination, sXl 
the taking of the last census, was computed to exceed 20,000, and 
the deeply interesting character of the topics on which they treat, 
gives to this class of teachers a most powerful influence over the 
minds of men ; but, fortunately, it is so divided by the mutual 
counteractions of rival sects, that it can no longer upheave the 
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fourj'lations of civil society, or seriously affect the public peace. 
Yet the influence of the ministers over their respective followers is 
rather enhanced than diminished by the rivalry of different sects, 
and the more, as they are all improving in information and oratori- 
cal talent. They occasionally bear away the palm of eloquence 
both from the bar and the deliberative assemblies. If this vast 
moral power spends its force yet oftener on speculative subtleties 
than on awakening emotion or influencing conduct ; if it aims more 
to teach men what to think, than how to feel or to act, this circum- 
stance affords, perhaps, as much matter of congratulation as regret, 
when we recollect how easy the pure, mild, and healthy influence 
which religion might exert, and which we sometimes see it exert, 
could be converted into bitter intolerance and the excesses of wild 
fanaticism. 

There is yet another source of popular instruction — the periodi- 
cal press — which is noticed by the census as a branch of manufac- 
turing industry, and which is exclusiuely occupied, not merely with 
worldly affairs, but with the events of the passing hour. It keeps 
every part of the country informed of all that has occurred in every 
other which is likely to touch men's interests or their sympathies. 
Nor, in attending to the vast, does it overlook the minute. Every 
discovery in science or art, every improvement in husbandry or 
household economy, in medicine or cosmetics, real or supposed, is 
immediately proclaimed. Scarcely can an overgrown ox or hog. 
make its appearance on a farm, or even an extraordinary apple or 
turnip, but their fame is heralded through the land. Here we 
learn every legislative measure, from that which establishes a tariff 
to that which gives a pension ; every election or appointment, from 
a president to a postmaster ; the state of the market, the crops, and 
the weather. Not a snow is suffered to fall, or a very hot or very 
cold day to appear, without being recorded. We may here learn 
what every man in every city pays for his loaf or his beefsteak, 
and what he gives, in fact, for almost all he eats, drinks, and wears. 
Here deaths and marriages, crimes and benefactions, the pursuits of 
business and amusement, exhibit the varied, ever-changing drama 
of human life. Here, too, we meet with the speculations of wisdom 
and science* the effusions of sentiment, and the sallies of wit ; and 
it is not too much to say, that the jest that has been uttered in Bos- 
ton or Louisville is, in little more than a week, repeated in every 
town in the United Stales, or that the wisdom or the pleasantry, 
the ribaldrv or the coarseness exhibited in one of the Halls of 
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Congress, is made as promptly, by the periodical press, to give 
pleasure or distaste to one hundred thousand readers. 

Nor is its agency limited to our own concerns. It has eyes to 
see and ears to hear all that is said and done in every part of the 
globe ; and the most secluded hermit, if he only takes a newspaper, 
sees, as in a telescope, and often as in a mirror, everything that is 
transacted in the most distant regions ; nor can anything memora- 
ble befall any considerable part of our species, that it is not forth- 
with communicated with the speed of steam to the whole civilized 
world. 

The newspaper press is thus a most potent engine, both for good 
and evil. It too often ministers to some of our worst passions, and 
lends new force to party intolerance and party injustice. 



u 



lacenditque animum dictis, atque aggerat iras.'* 



But its benefits are incalculably greater. By communicating all 
that is passing in the bustling world around us, whether it be little 
or great, useful or pernicious, pleasurable or painful, without those 
exaggerations and forced congruities which we meet with in other 
forms of literature, it imparts much of the same knowledge of men 
and things as experience and observation. Its novelties gives zest 
to life. It affords occupation to the idle, and recreation for the in- 
dustrious. It saves one man from torpor, and relieves another from 
care. Even in its errors, it unconsciously renders a homage to 
virtue, by imputing guilt to thosp it attacks, and praising none to 
whom it does not impute merit and moral excellence. Let us hope 
that it will in time, without losing any of its usefulness, less often 
offend against good taste and good breeding, and show more fair- 
ness in political controversy. 

According to the census of 1840, there were then in the United 
States 130 daily newspapers, 1,142 issued weekly, and 125 twice 
or thrice a week, besides 237 other periodical publications. Such 
a diffusion of intelligence and information has never existed in any 
other country or age. 

13* 
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CHAPTER XIX. 



THE PRODUCTS OF INDUSTRY. 



Having traced the progress of the population of the United States 
from 1790 to 1840; shown its distribution according to age, sex, 
race, condition, and pursuit ; and deduced the laws of its increase, 
let us now turn our attention to that part of the census of 1840 
which estimated the annual products of industry. These were ar- 
ranged under the six heads of Mines, Agriculture, Commerce, Fish- 
eries, the Forest, and Manufactures ; each of which was subdivided 
into specific commodities and sources of profit, as follows : 

Mines. 

4. Gold. 



1. Capt iron. 

2. Bar iron. 

3. Lead. 



1. Horses and mules. 

2. Neat cattle. 

3. Sheep. 

4. Swine. 

5. Poultry. 

6. Wheat. 

7. Barley. 

8. Oats. 

9. Rye. 

10. Buckwheat. 



5. Other metals. 

6. Salt.* 



7. Anthracite coal. 

8. Bituminous coal. 

9. Granite, marble, &c. 



Agriculture. 

11. Indian corn. 

12. Wool. 

13. H.ips. 

14. Wax. 

15. Potatoes. 

16. Hay. 

17. Hemp and flax. 

18. Tobacco. 

19. Rice. 

20. Cotton. 



1. Capital in foreign trade. 

2. *' retail trade. 

3. " lumber trade. 

1. Smoked and dried fish. 

2. Pickled fish. 



21. Silk cocoons. 

22. Sugar. 

23. Firewood. 

24. Products of the dairy. 

25. " " orchard. 

26. Wine. 

27. Produce of market gar- 
dens. 

28. Produce of nurseries, &c. 

29. Domestic goods. 

Commerce. 

4. Capital in internal transportation. 



5. 
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1. Lumber. 

2. Tar, pitch, &c. 

1. Machinery. 

2. Hardware, cutlery, &c. 

3. Cannon. 

4. Small arms. 

5. Manuf. of prec. metals. 

6. Manuf. of various metals. 11. *» of silk. 



Fisheries. 

3. Spermaceti oil, 

4. Other fish oil. 

The Forest. 

3. Pot and pearl ashes. 

4. Skins and furs. 

Manufactures. 

7. Manuf. of granite, mar- 
ble, &c. 

8. Bricks and lime. 

9. Manuf. of wool. 
10. Manuf. of cotton. 



the business of butchers, pack. 
ers, &,c. 



5. Whalebone, and other 
products of the fisheries. 



5. Ginseng, and other pro- 
ducts of the forest 



12. Manuf. of flax. 

13. Mixed manufactures. 

14. Manuf. of tobacco. 

15. Hats and caps. 

16. Straw bonnets. 

17. Sole leather. 



* This comprehends salt manufactured from sea.water as well nn mwern) ptilu 



18. Upper leather. 

19. Mnnuf. of leather. 

20. Soap. 
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M iNrFicrniiES — Con linu ed . 

S7. Turpenlinfl and VBrnish. 37. Musical instrulnenU. 
-- - 38. CoiriHgeB. 



28. Gh 

29. Foirety. 
3 1). Reiined augar. 

31. Chucolaie. 

32. P-per. 

33. Manuf. of paper. 

34. Bouk binding. 



10. Griat miil*. 

41. Shw iKilla. 

43. Oil mill*. 

43. Sl.ipf-. 

44. Furr>iiure. 

45. H .i.«fl. 

46. Other manufaci 



24. Brewed liquoi 

35. Gunpowder. oj. rriiumK. 

36. Drugs, painig.djrea.&c. 3S. Curdage. 

Iq about half of the preceding articles, the number or quantity is 
given by the census ; in the rest, only the value annually produced. 
To all, except the products of agriculture, the number of men em- 
ployed, and the amount of capital invested in eaeh occupation, .are 
severally annexed. Some further details are added to a few branch- 
es of business, as may be seen in the following compendium of this 
part of the census of 1840. 

MINES.— IRON. 





CAST 1R™, 


B*« IKOX. 


l<3 






"*"'™""'' 


li 


^1 


1 »^ 


P 


Capilid 
Intuited. 




16 
15 

4B 
5 
28 
36 
1B6 
36 

213 

3 
12 
42 

B 

4 
U 

I 


6,193 
1,330 
5,333 
4,136 

fi,«5 
fi,743 

99,088 
11,114 
98,395 
17 
B,87B 

1,35U 
491 
30 


a 

67 




385 

3,10t 

199,253 

227 

16.933 

388,407 

133,677 

27.425 

355.903 

97 i 

94,433 

36,588 

11,598 

6,334 

633 

157 


48 
191 
1,097 
29 
895 
788 
3,456 
2,056 

"■11 

1,783 
1,749 
468 
348 
41 
30 




NFwHimp»hire 


13S 
6,004 


98,200 








44 
11 

120 
80 

5 
17 

sa 

43 
9 

39 
5 


3.623 

655 
53,693 
7,171 
87,244 
449 
7,9U0 

=«f 

1,165 








New York, 


9,103,418 




1,721,830 




7,781,471 




36,200 






Virginia .. 




Norih Carolina 

Bomh Carolina 


94,961 
113,300 




75 




Mi«i»ippT.".::::::::::: 






6 
34 
17 
7S 

' 
9 


1.400 

16,1281 

k 29,306 

35,336 

810 

15S 


S 
99 
13 
19 

1 


1.36S 
9,673 
lfi37 

7,466 
20 


4,159 
187,453 

35,501 

104,312 

787 

240 

300 


145 
2.266 

1,108 

2,268 

103 

74 

80 












Ohio : : 




Indiana,.- 


57,700 




4 


118 










15 


601 






451 


99 














1 


3 






1 


3 












































ToTiL, 


804 


986,903 


795 


197,233 


1.528,110 


30,497 


20.433,131 
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MnreS^LEAD-GOLD-OTHER BfETALS. 





LXAOb- 


WJUK 


tXATES A3n> TEK- 
BITOUXS. 




Foumd9 
Produced, 


4-^ 

|4 


CtfUml 
Imsted. 


Is 

|s5 


• 




bnuUdm 


Maine. 


















New Hampehire.. 


1 


1,000 


2 


$500 










Maaaachnse tts,. . . . 










Rhode Island. M... 


















Connecticut,. 


















Vermont 


















TJew York -.. 


9 


670,000 


333 


221,000 










New Jersey 










Pennsylvania, 


















Delaware, 


















Maryland, .a 


















VirBinia.' 


5 
2 


878,648 
10,000 


73 
30 


21,500 
50,000 


11 

10 

5 

130 


$51,758 
255,618 

37,418 
121,881 

61,230 


131 

389 

69 

405 

47 


$103,650 

9,833 

40,000 


North Carolina,... 
South Carolina,... 


Georgia, 










79,343 


Alabama, 










' 1.000 


Mississippi, 














Louisiana, 


















Tennessee, 


2 




4 


350 




1,500 


4 


400 


Kentucky, 






Ohio, 


















Indiana, 


















Illioois, 


20 
21 


8,755,000 
5,295,455 


73 
252 


114,500 
235,806 


1 


200 


1 


100 


Missouri, 




Arkansas, 






" * * * *** * 




Michigan, 


















Florida, 


















Wiskonsin 


49 

11 


15.129,350 
500,000 


220 
30 


664,600 
38.500 










Iowa, 








•••••••••••• 


Dist. nf CoUinihiA. 




















157 








Total, 


120 


31,239,453 


1,017 


1.346,756 


$529,605 


1,046 


•234.335 



MINES, Etc.— Con«mi«rf. 





other metals. 


states and 
territ'ries. 


OTHER metals. 


STATES AND 

tebbit'ries. 


Vol, Pro. 
duced. 


Men Em. 
ployed. 


Capital 
Invested, 


Vol, Pro. 
duced. 


Men Em. 
ployed. 


Capital 
Invested, 


Maine. 


$1,600 

10.300 

2,500 


4 
11 
14 


$1,000 
9.500 
1,200 


Mississippi,. 
Lionisiana. .. 








N. Hampsh. 
Massac hu*8. 








Tennessee,. 
Kentucky. .. 








Rhode Isl'd. 








Connectic*!, 








Ohio, 


'*'ii,m 


1 


$500 


Vermont. ... 


70,500 

84,564 

39.550 

100.200 


156 

119 

33 

285 


92,500 
42.930 
15,000 
62.200 


^|rww«r 


New york,. 


Illinois 




2 
25 




New Jers'y, 
Pennsylv'a,. 


Missouri,... 
Arkansas.... 


15,600 


9,150 


Delaware.... 


Michifi^an 








Maryland,... 


28,800 


73 


5,000 


Florida 








Virainia 


Wiskonsin,. 
Iowa. 








N. Carolina. 


1,000 


5 










S. Carolina. 




Dist. ofCol. 
Total.... 








Oponrin. . 














Aiabamn,... 









$370,614 


728 


$238,980 
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MINES.— COA^-SALT— GRANITE, MARBLE, AKD OTHER STONE. 
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AGBICULTURE VARIOUS CROPS. 

WOOI,-HOPS-WAX— POTATOES— HAY— HEMP AND FLAX. 



"^"'torm.*^*^'' 


Wool. 
PouflAr. 


Hops. 
Pounds. 


Wax. 
Pounds. 


Polataei, 


Hay. 
Tons. 


Hemp 
^Flax. 


Mwne 


1,465,551 

941,9U6 

ltil3,S30 

889,870 

3,699,235 

9.845,395 

397,207 

3,048,564 

64,101 

488,201 

3.538,374 

695,044 

399,170 

371,303 

a-ja,353, 

175, 19f 

49,283 

1.060,332' 

1,786,847 

3;i85,3l.1 

1,237,919 

650,007 

563,26-'. 

64,943 

153,373 

7.385 

6,777 

33,039 

707 


36.940 

a43,«i5 

354,79: 

113 

4,573 

48,137 

447,250 

4,531 

49,481 

74fi 

2,357 

10.597 

1,0J3 

93 

773 

pas 

154 

115 

B50 

742 

62,195 

33,591 

17.742 

789 


3.7i3i 
1,315 
1,196 
165 
3,897 
4,66U 
52.795 
lO.OGI 
33,107 
1,088 
3,674 
65,020 
118,933 
15,857 
19,799 
35,S36 
6.835 
1,012 
50,907 
38,415 
38.950 
30,017 
39,173 
56,461 
7.079 
4.533 
75 
1,474 
2,132 
44 


10.392.380 
GJJUe,60b 
5,3B5,65S 

3,4l4;a3J 
8,869,751 
30,133,614 
2,072,069 
9,53.^G63 
200,712 
1,036,433 
2,944,661 
2,609.339 
2,698,313 
l,29l,36fi 
1,708,356 
1,630,100 
831,341 

5i805;021 

1,525,794 

2,035,520 

783,768 

993.608 

3,109,205 

964,617 

419,608 

33l,n63 

la.U35 


691,358 

496,107 

569.395 

63,449 

436,7114 

836,739 

3,137,047 

334,861 

], 3 1 1,613 

23,483 

106.687J 

364.708i 

101,369 

24,618 

16.969J 

13.71B 

171 

24,651 

31,233 

e8,SJ6 

1,023,037 

178,039 

164,933 

49,083 

586 

130,805 

1,197 

30,938 

17,953 

1,331 


S 38 

|36 

41 








1,130 
3,!6S 
3,649 
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I& 








l,'976i 










11,381 






13; 
83 

08 




bw.,... 




OMricC or Columbis, 






Tin-it 


35.802.114 


r. 238,502 


628,303) 


108,308,060 


10,248,108) 


95,25li 



AGaiCULTURE.— VARIOUS CROPS, Eic- 
TOBACCO— RICE— COTTON. . 



p 


Tobacco ,,. 
Gathered. ^'"■ 
Pmmd,. Pound,. 


Cotton 
Gathered. 
Peunde. 


P 


Tobacco 
Poanrfg. 


Sice. 
Pound,. 


Cotton 
Gathered. 
Pouod,. 








Miss.. 
La„... 
Tenn.. 

^:. 

Illia.... 
Mo 

Art.... 
Mich.. 

F» 

Wiek.. 
Iowa,. 
D.ofC 

Total, 


83,471 

119,821 

29,550,433 

53,436,9:19 

5,942,275 

1,830.306 

564,326 

9,067,913 

148,439 

1.602 

75,974 

115 

8.076 

55,550 


777,195 

3,604.534 

7,977 

16,376 




















































460 

50 

5,454 

'*481,'42b 


200,947 














6,028,642 
12,110,533 


Del... 


272 


5.673 
3.494.48; 
51,926,190 
61,710,274 
163,392,396 
117.138,823 




75,347,106 2,956 

16,772,359 2,BaO,38f 

51,519 60,590,861 

162,89412,384,732 

273,302| 149,019 


N. C. 












Geo-, 

Al.... 






319,163,319 


80,841,4221 


790,479,275 
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Silk 


Sueor 


WMd 


Da.ry Fro. 


Orchard 


IFine 


Famitg 




':oc«M» 


Made. 


Sold. 


dacta. 


Prodacle 


Made. 


GiMd: 


rtBKKITUgitS. 


Foandt 


Fouiidn. 


Cordt. 


Value. 


Valut. 


GaUoat. 


Value. 


Maine 


SU 


257,464 


205.011 


81,496,903 


$149,384 


2.336 


$804,397 


N. Humpahi, 


419j 


1.162,366 


116,266 


1.63.^,543 


239,97! 


9. 


538,303 


M«B8Bchu8'B, 




579,227 


278,06E 


2,373,29E 


389,17; 


19: 


231,942 


Rhode lal'nd, 


458 


50 


48,666 


223,325 


32.09( 


80: 


51,180 




17,53a 


51,764 


159,062 




296,232 


2,66b 


226,162 




4,286 


4,647.934 


96,391 


2,008,73; 


213,94^ 


9- 




New York,... 




10,048,103 


1,058,92; 


10,496,021 


1.701,93; 


6,79! 




New Jetaej. 


l,3ti6 


56 


340,60-; 


1,328,032 


4G4.0U1 


9,416 


201,625 


Penneylv'nia, 


7,2621 


2^65,755 


269,511 


3,187,292 


618.1 7t 


14.32) 


1,303,093 




3,9901 






113,^6 
457,466 


28,211 
105,740 






M»rrl»nd,.., 


3G,266 


178,131 


7,585 


176,050 




3,191 


1,541,63; 


403,59^ 


i,4eo.4e( 


705,76; 


13,911 


2,441.672 


Nr. Carolinii 








674,34! 








Sh. Carolina 


3,080 


30,00( 


171,451 


577,811 


52,27; 


64: 


930,703 


Gourgia, 




329,74^ 


57,45£ 


605,1 7S 


156,laS 


8,64- 


1,467,630 


Alabama 




10,14; 


60,95; 


265,2111 


55,341 








91 


71 


118,42; 


359.585 


]4,45f 




682,945 




317 


119,947,721 


202,8G: 


is3,ns< 


11.7fi< 


2,88' 


65.190 




1,217 


258,07: 




473.141 


367.105 


65: 


2,886.661 




737 


1,377,83; 


264,22! 


931,36; 


434,935 


2,20! 


2,622,463 




4.3171 

379 


6,3G3,3HG 
3,727,795 


372.527 
183,712 


1,848,869 
742.269 


475571 
110,055 


10,265 




Indiaaa 


1.289.802 


lUinoi* 


1,150 


399.B1; 


134,54! 


428,175 


126,756 


47' 


933,567 


MiKMJuri 


70 


274,85! 


81,9bl 


100,432 


90,H7f 


K 


1.149,5« 


















Michigan 


see 


1,329,78^ 


54,49t 


301.0ffi 


16,075 




113,955 
















30;305 










35,677 


















35,SSe 
1,500 




651 




1,287 


5,566 


3,507 


25 






Total 


6 1, 55a i 


155.100,809 


5,(188,891 


33.787,008 


7.256,904 


124,734 


29,023.380 



HORTICULTIJRE.-GARDENS— NURSERIES, 



ST TH 


GARU 


ENS. 


hi;b 


BEXIES. 




GiBD 


ENB. 




USEKIKa. 


t" 


Market 
Produce. 


Nursery 
Frod-ce 
Value. 


i| 


Capital 
Invested. 


£i 


Market 
pTOdv.ce. 
Value. 


Nursery 
Prodfce 
Value. 


4 


Capital 
Uvexted. 


Mb 


$51,579 


$460 


689 


$84,774 


MJEB.. 


S42,89f 


$499 


66 


843.060 


N. H.. 


18,085 


35 


y 


1.460 


La 


240.043 


32,415 


34! 


359,711 


Ma^B.. 


283,90^ 


in.8i^ 


•A». 


43,170 


Tenn. 


19,Bli 


71,11>( 


3^ 


10,760 


R. I,.. 


67.741 


12,60^ 


•M 


240,274 


Kv 


125,071 




351 


108,597 




61,93h 


18.11^ 








97,60f 


I9,7o; 


I4f 


31,400 




16.276 






6.677 




61,215 


n,23l 


:<()• 


73.628 




499,121 


75,98( 


.VJh 


95B,S5S 


Ellin.... 


71,911 


22.99( 


7; 


17,515 




249.61: 


26,16; 




125,116 


Mo 


37,181 




1; 


37.075 




233,9 li 


50,!2; 


1 I5f 


857,475 


Ark.... 


S,736 


415 


1- 


6.036 




4.035 


1,121 


! 


i.int 


Mich.. 


4,051 


6,301 


Xi 






133,1 9" 


10.591 


61' 


48.841 


Fa 


Il,75f 


IC 


61 


6,500 




92,35! 


38,79t 


n; 


19,901 


Wisk.. 


3,106 


1,025 


W-. 


85,616 


N.C... 


28,47: 


48.581 


ill 


4,66; 


[OWB,. 




4,2011 


1< 


1,698 


S.C..., 


38,18: 


2,13; 


1 im 


210.981 




















9,213 
58,425 












All 


31.978 


■ 370 


85 


TOTAI., 


2.601,196 


593,.134 


8,553 


3,915,774 
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CHAPTER XX. 

VALUE OP THE ANNUAL PRODUCTS OP INDUSTRY. 

The census of 1840 has thus given us a mass of materials for es- 
timating the annual income of the United States, which has been 
rarely if ever, afforded to seventeen millions of people. Yet, with 
all this valuable aid, precise accuracy is still unattainable ; for 
those diversities and fluctuations of price, from which no country is 
exempt, are particularly great in this country. Articles of raw 
produce, which vary in price, from year to year, far more than 
manufactures, constitute here the unusually large proportion of more 
than two-thirds of the whole annual product. In a country, more- 
over, of such large extent as the United States, differing «o widely 
in soil, climate, density of numbers, and easy access to market, the 
price of the same commodity varies considerably among the differ- 
ent States in the same year. Nay, more — with the larger States, 
the same local diversities apply to different parts of the same State, 
and often make the price of the more bulky commodities, at one 
place of production, more than twice as high as the price they bear 
at another. To make, then, a fair average, it is necessary to take 
into account the quantities produced in the several parts, as well as 
the difference of price. There are also sources of revenue, in 
which the census has not given the annual product, but the whole 
value of the capital invested, as in the case of live stock, and of the 
capitals employed in commerce ; in which items, there being room 
for further difference of opinion, there is a further source of uncer- 
tainty. Even in those manufactures of which the census has de- 
termined their gross values, we may expect, in deducting the value 
of the raw materials which have been estimated under other heads, 
somewhat of the same difference of opinion, and the same un- 
certainty. The most careful estimate practicable must there- 
fore rest, in part, on conjecture and probability. Yet, if the 
estimate be cautiously made, and be founded on the opinion of judi- 
cious persons, who look not beyond their own experience and ob- 
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servation, the unavoidable errors will probably so balance and 
compensate each other, that the result will afford an approximation 
to the truth, which is all that the subject admits of, and, indeed, all 
that it is important for us to know. 

In making the subjoined estimate, the following course has been 
pursued : — Of those articks of which the census has given, only the 
quantities, the market price at the place produced, or where the 
producer transports it by his own labour, is considered the fair 
value. To ascertain this, local information, from persons compe- 
tent to give it, has been procured, as far as practicable. The 
prices affixed ought, in strictness, perhaps, to have been those 
which prevailed in 1840, when the census was taken ; but, as the 
prices of most articles of commerce were not uninfluenced, even 
then, by the distention of the currency which succeeded the termi- 
nation of the Bank of the United States, in 1836, it was thought 
that a medium between the prices of 1840 and those of the present 
year, 1843, when they are unusually depressed, would give a fair 
average. 

In estimating the product of live stock, one-fourth of its gross 
value has been assumed to be its annual value. This may be some- 
what too much for horses and mules, but it is far too little for sheep 
and hogs, and may not be quite enough for neat cattle. The pro- 
ducts of this branch of husbandry is compounded in a small degree 
of rent, but principally of the wages of personal service and the 
profits of capital ; and, considering the high price which both labour 
and capital bear in this country, 25 per cent seems to be not too 
high. In England, it is supposed that one-fourth of the cattle is 
slaughtered in the year. As those fatted for the shambles are 
worth about double the general average, this rule would give twice 
the amount of the present estimate ; but then it would be necessary 
to deduct the value of the food consumed in the process of fatten- 
ing, which would bring us to nearly the same result. From the 
gross value of domestic manufactures, included in the products of 
agriculture, one- half is deducted for the raw materials. 

In estimating the products of commerce, as they also are com* 
pounded of the wages of industry and the profits of capital, they 
have, in like manner, been set down at 25 per cent on the capital 
employed. Without doubt, this greatly exceeds the rate of profits 
in the wholesale and foreign trade, but it is also far short of the re- 
tail trade, in which, for the most part, the capital is turned over 
several times in the year. The census shows, that upwards of 
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100,000 families are engaged in the employments comprehended 
under the head of commerce ; and a less profit than the one sup- 
posed would not be adequate to the support of that number, in a 
style of living which far exceeds the average rate of that of the 
whole community. 

From the gross value of manufactured products, one-third has 
been deducted for the value of the raw materials, leaving two- 
thirds for the wages of labour and the profits of capital. These 
are the average proportions in the official statements of the manu- 
factures of New York. From this valuation, however, the articles 
manufactured by mills have been excepted. Three-fourths of the 
gross value of these articles have been deducted. Even this would 
not be enough, if the products of sawmills and oilmills, in which 
human labour bears a much larger proportional part, were not 
comprehended. A separate estimate is made of the products of 
printing and bookbinding, by allowing 25 per cent on the capital 
invested, and $200 for each man employed. 

In estimating the annual products of the mines, the fisheries, and 
the forest, the whole value at the place of production, or of sale by 
the producer, has been the measure — that value being made up of 
the profits of land, of labour, and of capital. 

In all cases, the prices at which the principal products of each 
State have been estimated, may be seen by comparing the values 
with the quantities, so that every one may correct the estimate 
wherever he deems it erroneous. 

It is proper to remark, that the census omits several products of 
industry, whose aggregate value would make no insignificant addi- 
tion to the total amount. Among these, are — 1. The blades of 
Indian corn, an excellent fodder for horses and cattle ; and which, 
estimating twenty pounds for every bushel of grain, amounts to 
3,775,000 tons, worth $37,750,000. 2. Peas and beans. 3. Flax- 
seed. 4. Broom-corn. 5. Sumach. 6. Honey. 7. Feathers. 

In the subjoined table, the values of the principal products of 
agriculture and of manufactures, and occasionally of other branches 
of industry, are specifically stated, while the rest are included under 
the general heads. 
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Annual Products of Industry in Maine. 

I. Agriculture, 

Horses and mules, No. 59.208 $2,960,400 

Neat cattle, 327,255 4,908,825 

Sheep, 649,264 973.896 

Hogs, 117,386 352,158 

25 percent of. $9,195,279 

is $2,298,819 

Poultry, 123,171 

Wheat, bush. 848,166 $1,061,207 

Oats, 1,076,409 376,743 

Maize, 950,528 712,896 

Other grain, 514,645 435,716 

Potatoes, 10,392,280 2,078,556 

Wool, lbs. 1,465,551 $492,942 

Products of dairy 1,496,932 

" orchards, 149,381 

Hay, tons 691,358 5,533,864 

Other products, 1,099,083 



II. Manufactures. 

Metals and machinery, $194,099 

Lime, &c., 621,.')83 

Woollen, 412,366 

Cotton, &c., 1,023.086 

Leather, ' 443,846 

Furniture, 204,875 

Carriages, 174,310 

Ships 1,184,902 

Houses, 733,067 

Other manufactures, 1,503,538 

$7,102,983 

Deduct for materials one.third, 2,334,328 



d- 



is $1,916,735 

Poultry, 107,092 



$2,421,980 



4,665,118 



8,769,172 
$15,856,270 



$4,768,655 
Manufactures by mills, deducting three.fourths,... 790,398 

Printing, &c., estimated, 56,250 

$5,615,303 

III. Commerce^ 25 per cent on capital, 1,505,380 

IV. The Forest, 1,877,663 

V. Fisheiies, 1,280,713 

VL Mines, 327,376 

Total, $26,462^705 

Annual Products of Industry in New Hampshire. 

I. Agriculture. 

Horses and mules, No. 43,892 $2,194,600 

Neat cattle, 275,562 4,133.430 

Sheep, 649,264 973,896 

Hogs, 121,671 365,013 

25 percent of $7,666,939 



$9,023,827 
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Wheat, bush. 422,124 8527,655 

Oats, 454,699 163,134 

Maize, 1,162.572 796,926 

Other grain, 379,880 284,910 

Potatoes, 6,206,606 1,241,321 

83,010,946 

Sugar, lbs. 2,162,368 129,742 

Products of dairy, 1,638,543 

" orchards, 239,979 

Wool, lbs. 1,260,517 441,181 

Hay, tons 406,107 3,248,856 

Other products, 644,678 

6,342,979 



811,377,752 
II. Manufactures, 

Metals, &c., 8379,898 

Woollen, 795,784 

Cotton, &c., 4,290,078 

Hats, 190,526 

Leather, 712,151 

Paper, 152,700 

Carriages, 232,240 

Houses, 470,715 

Ships, 78,000 

Other manufactures, 1,235,860 

88,437,952 

Deduct for materials one.third, 2,812,651 

85,625,301 
Manufactures by mills, deducting three.fourths,... 790,398 

Printing, &c., 130,112 

86,545,811 

III. Commerce, 25 per cent on capital, 1,001,533 

IV. TheFuresty 449,861 

V. Fisheries, 92,811 

VI. Mines, 88,373 

Total, 819,556,141 

Annual Products of Industry in Vermont. 

I. Agriculture, 

Horses and mules, No. 62,402 83,120,100 

Neat cattle, 384,341 5,764,113 

Sheep, 1,681,819 2,522,728 

Hogs, 203,800 611,400 

25 percent of. 812,018,331 

ia 83,006,110 

Poultry, 131,578 

83,137,688 

Wheat, bush. 495,800 8619,750 

Oats, 2,222,584 888,904 

Maize, 1,119,678 746,652 

Ocher grain, 514,190 371,940 

Potatoes, 8,869,751 1,773,950 

4,401,196 

Sugar. lbs. 4,647,934 278,866 

Wool, 3,669,035 l,2d4,232 

Products of dairy, 2,008,737 

orchards, 213,934 

Hay, tons 836,739 . 5,857,173 

15* 
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Other products, , #697,319 



n. Mdnvfactures, 

Metals and machinery, $161,374 

Woollen, 1,331,953 

Cotton, &,c., 2tJ8,43D 

Leather, 361,468 

Paper, 214,720 

Carriages, 102,097 

Houses, 344,896 

Ships, 72,000 

Other manufactures, 5,098,653 



$7,955,591 
Deduct for materials one.third, 2,651,897 



Manufactures by mills, deducting three-fourths,... 270,781 

Priming, &c., 110,950 



2$ percent of. $9,330,755 



is $2,325,189 

Poultry, 178,157 



Wheat, bush. 157,923 $197,404 

Oats, 1,319,680 527,872 

Maize, 1,809,192 1,356,894 

Other grain, 788,333 591,238 

Potatoes, 5,385,652 1,346,413 



Wool, ilbs. 941,906 329,677 

Products of dairy, 2,273,299 

orchards,.; 389,177 

Hay, tons 569,395 5,124,555 

Other products, 1,425,142 



10,340,271 
$17,879,155 



$5,685,425 

ni. Com7w<>rce, 25 per cent on capital, 758,899 

IV. The Forest, 430.224 

V. Mines, 389,488 

Total, $25,143,191 

Annual Products of Industry in Massachusetts. 

I. Agriculture. 

Horses and mules, No. 61,484 $3,074,200 

Neat cattle, 282,574 5,086,332 

Sheep, 378,226 567,339 

Hugs, 146,221 572,884 



$2,503,346 



4,019,821 



9,542,450 



$16,065,627 

II. Commerce, 25 per cent on capital, 7,004,691 

III. Fisheries 6,483,996 

IV. Manufactures. 

Metals and machinery, $4,717,919 

Woollen, 7,C82,808 

Cotton, &c., 17,823,637 

Hats, &c., 918,436 

Straw bonnets, 821,646 

Leaiher, 10,553,826 

Paper, : 1,716.630 

Cordage, 852,200 
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Carriages, $803,999 

Furniture, 1,090,008 

Houses, 2,767,134 

Ships, 1,349,994 

Other manufactures, 13,305,878 

$63,903,617 

Deduct formaterials one-third, 21,301,206 

$42,602,411 
Manufactures by mills, deducting three.fourths,... 442,796 

Printing, &c., 472,850 

$43,518,057 

V. Mines, 2,020,572 

VI. The Forest, 377,354 

Total, $75,470,297 

Annual Products of Industry in Rhode Island. 

I. Agriculture, 

Horses and mules, No. 8,024 $401,200 

Neat cattle, 36,891 664,038 

Sheep, 93,146 180,292 

Hogs, 30,659 122,636 

25 percent of. $1,368,166 

is $342,041 

Poultry, 61,702 

, $403 743 

Wheat, bush. 3,098 $3,875 

Oats, 171,517 60,030 

Maize, 451,498 281,561 

Other grain, 103,990 77,003 

Potatoes, 917,973 227,994 

650,463 

Wool, lbs. 183.830 $65,340 

Products of dairy, 223,229 

Hay, tons 63,449 571,041 

Other products, 285,493 

1,145,103 

$2,199,309 
II. Manufactures. 

Metals and machinery, $1,006,870 

Woollen, 842,172 

Cotton, &c., 7,564,851 

Hats and bonnets, 178,571 

Leather, 182,110 

Houses, 379,010 

Other manufactures, 2,689,385 

$12,842,969 

Deduct for materials one-third, 4,280,989 

$8,561,980 
Manufactures by mills, deducting three.fourths,... 20,921 

Printing, &c., 57,725 

$8,640,626 

ni. Commerce,25 per cent on capital, 1,294,956 

IV. Fisheries, 659,312 

V. Mines 162,410 

VI. The Forest, 44,610 

Total, $13,001,223 
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Annual Products of Industry in Connecticut. 

I. Agriculture, 

Horses and mules, No. 36,650 $1,732,500 

Neat cattle, 238,650 4,145,800 

Sheep, 404,462 806,924 

Hogs, 131,961 527,844 

25percentof. $7,211,968 

is $1,802,992 

Poultry, 176,629 

Wheat, bush. 87,009 $108,761 

Oais, 453,262 164,969 

Rye, 737,424 555,568 

Maize, 1,500,441 900,264 

Other grain, 336,802 252,598 

Potatoes, 3,414,238 854,559 

Wool, lbs. 889,870 $311,434 

Products of dairy, 1,376,534 

" orchards, 296,232 

Hay, tons 426,704 3,840,336 

Otherproducts, 733,930 



is $14,757,109 

Poultry, 1.153,413 



$1,979,621 



2,836,719 



6,555,436 
$11,371,776 



II. Manufactures, 

Metals and machinery, $3,559,029 

Woollen, 2,494,313 

Cotton, &c., 3,302,059 

Hats and bonnets, 886,310 

Leather, 2,017,931 

Paper 541,3)0 

Carriages, 929,331 

Ship? 428,900 

Houses, 1,086,295 

Other manufactures, 3,416,983 

$18,662,425 

Deduct for materials one.third, 6,220,808 

$12,441,617 
Manufactures by mills, deducting three. fourths,... 135,877 

Printing, &c., 201,469 

$12,778,963 

III. Commerce, 25 per cent on capital, 1,96.3,281 

IV. Fisheries, 907,723 

V. 3Iines, 820,419 

VI. The Forest, 181,575 

Total $28,023,737 

Annual Products of Industry in New York. 
I. Agriculture, 

Horses and mules, No. 474,543 $23,736,150 

Neat cattle 1,911,244 21,823,928 

Sheep, 5,118,777 7,678,165 

Hogs, 1,900,065 5,700,195 

25 per cent of. $58,928,438 



$15,910,533 
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Wheat, biMh. 12,286,418 $12,286,418 

Oats, 20,675,847 7,753,192 

Maize, 10,972,286 6,857,699 

Othergrain, 7,787,276 5,890,457 

Potatoes, 30,123,614 7,530,903 

$40,318,669 

Wool, lbs. 9,845,295 3,445,853 

Products of dairy, 10,496,021 

" orchards, 1,701,935 

Hay, tons 3,127,047 28,143.423 

Other products, 8,258,838 

52,046,050 

$108,275,241 
II. CommerceffiS per cent of capital, 24 311,715 

III. Min4!8, 7,408,070 

IV. Manufactures. 

Metals and machinery, $8,060,348 

Woollen, 3,537,337 

Cotton, &c., 5,185,9(;8 

Hats and caps, 2,914,817 

Leather, 6,232,924 

Paper, 882,758 

Cordage, 792,910 

Musical instruments, 472,910 

Spirits, 3,592,144 

Carriages, 2,364,461 

Furniture, 1,971,776 

Houses 7,265,844 

Ships,. 797,317 

Other manufactures, 19,079,759 

$63,151,273 

Deduct for materials one-third, 21,050,424 

$42,100,849 
Manufactures by mills, deducting three.fourths,... 4,238,320 

Printing, &c., 1,115,345 

$47,454,514 

V. The Forest, 5,040,781 

VI. Fisheries, 1,316,072 

Total, , $193,806,^3 

Annual Products op Industry in New Jersey. 

I, Agriculture. 

Horses and mules, No. 70,502 $3,505,100 

Neat cattle, 220,202 2,642,424 

Sheep, 219,285 438,570 

Hogs, 261,443 784,329 

25 percentof. $7,370,423 

is $1,842,606 

Poultry, 336,953 

$2,179,559 

Wheat, bush. 774,703 $774,703 

Oats, 3,083,524 1,233,409 

Maize, 4,361,975 2,617,175 

Other grain 2,534,438 1,900,827 

Potatoes, 2,072,069 518,017 

7,044,631 

Wool, lbs. 397,207 139,022 

Products of dairy, 1,328,032 

orchards, 464,066 



it 
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Hemp and flax, tons 2,165} $281,547 

Hay, 334,861 3,013,749 

Other products, 1.759,247 

$6,985,661 



$16,209,853 
n. Manufactures, 

Metals and machinery, $1 406,997 

Woollen, 440,710 

Cotton, &c., 2,321,628 

Hats and caps, 1,181,562 

Leather, 1,582,746 

Glass, 904.700 

Paper, 569,000 

Carriages, 1,397,149 

Ships, 344,240 

Houses, 1,092,056 

Other manufactures, 3,412,278 

$14,653,062 

Deduct for materials one-third, 4,884,354 

$9,768,708 
Manufactures by mills, deducting three-fourths,... 861,724 

Printing, &,c., 65,825 

$10,696,257 

III. Commerce^ 25 per cent of capita], 1,206,929 

IV. Mines, 1,073,921 

V. The Forest, 361,326 

VI. Fisheries, 124,140 

Total, $29,672,426 

Annual Products of Industry in Pennsylvania. 

I. Agriculture, 

Horses and mules, No. 365,129 $18,256,450 

Neat cattle, 1,172,665 14,071,980 

Sheep, 1,767,620 2,651,430 

Hogs, 1,503,064 4,518,192 

25 per cent of. $39,498,052 

is $9,877,013 

Poultry, 685,801 

$10,565,814 

Wheat, bush. 13,213,077 $13,213,077 

Oars, 20,641,819 7,740,682 

Maize, 14,240,022 8,544,013 

Other grain, 8,928,508 6,626,480 

Potatoes, 9,535,663 2,383,416 

38,607,668 

Wool, lbs. 3,048,564 1,066,997 

Products of dairy, 3,187,292 

orchards, 618,179 

Hempandflax, tons 2,649} 344.467 

Hay, 1,311,643 11,804,787 

Other products, 1,985,720 

19,307,442 

$68,480,924 
11. Mines, 17,666,146 

III. Commerce, ^5 per cent of capital, 10,593,368 

IV. Manufactures, 

Metals and machinery, $6,757,665 

Woollen, 2,319,061 
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Cotton, &c., $6,202,133 

Hats and caps, 82U,331 

Leather, 3,482,793 

Drugs, &c., 2,100,074 

Glass 772,400 

Paper, 887,835 

Carriages, 1,207,252 

Furniture, 1,155,692 

Ships, 668,015 

Houses, 5,354,480 

Spirits, 1,560,046 

Porter, &c 2,553,194 

Other manufactures, 8,387,737 



$44,228,708 
Deduct formaterials one-third, 13,742,903 

$30,485,805 
Manufactures by mills, deducting three-fourths,. . . 2,356.239 

Printing, &c., , 512,235 



$33,354,279 

V. The Forest, 1,203,578 

VI. Fisheries, 35,360 



Total, $131,033,655 

Annual Products of Industry in Delaware. 
I. Agriculture, 

Horses and mules, No. 14,421 $721,050 

Neat cattle, 53,883 646,596 

Sheep, 39,247 58,870 

Hogs, 74,228 222,684 



25percentof. « $1,649,200 



is $412,330 

Poultry, 47,265 



Wheat, bush. 315,165 $315,165 

Oats, 927,405 370,962 

Maize, 2,099,359 1,259,615 

Other grain, 50,005 37,478 

Potatoes, 200,712 50,178 



$459,565 



Wool, lbs. 64,404 22,541 

Products of dairy, 113,828 

" orchards, 28,211 

Hay, tons 22,483 224,830 

Other products, 316,067 



2,033,398 



n. Manufactures. 

Metals and machinery, $350,700 

Woollen, : 104,700 

Cotton, &c., 332,389 

Leather, 166,037 

Gunpowder, 336,000 

Houses, 145,850 

Other manufactures, 581,710 



705,477 
$3,198,440 



$2,017,386 
Deduct for materials one.third, 672,462 

$1,344,924 

Manufactures by mills, one-quarter, 184,493 

Printing, &c., 9,462 



$1,538,879 
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III. Commercej25 per cent of capital, 9^66,257 

IV. Fisheries, 181,285 

V. Mines, 54,555 

VI. The Forest, 13,119 

Total, 95,252,535 

Annual Products of Industry in Maryland. 
I. Agriculture, 

Horses and mules, No. 92,220 $4,611,000 

Neat cattle, 225,714 2,708,568 

Sheep, 257,92J 381,881 

Hogs, 416,943 1,250,829 

25percentof. $8,952,278 

is $2,238,069 

Poultry, 218,765 

$2,456,834 

Wheat, bush. 3,345,783 $3,345,783 

Oats, 3,534,211 1,413,684 

Maize, 8,233,086 4,058,271 

Other grain, 8J0,777 610,582 

Potatoes, 1,036,433 259,108 

10,569,008 

Wool, lbs. 488,201 170,870 

Products of dairy, 457,466 

" orchards, 105,740 

Tobacco, lbs. 24,846,012 1,739,220 

Hay, tons 106,687 1,066,870 

Other products, 1,020,712 

4,560378 

$17,586,720 

II. Commerce, 25 per cent on capital, 3,499,087 

HI. Manufactures, 

Metals and machinery, $690,155 

Woollen, 235,900 

Cotton, &c., 1,692,040 

Hats and caps, 153,456 

Leather, 150,275 

Paper, 198,100 

Carriages, 357, 622 

Furniture 3J5,360 

Ships 279,771 

Houses, 1,078,770 

Other manufactures, 2,779,855 

$7,921,334 

Deduct for materials one-third, 2,640,444 

$5,280,890 
Manufactures by mills, deducting three-fourths,... 816,812 

Printing, (fcc, 114,975 

$6,212,677 

IV. Mines, 1,056,210 

V. The Forest, 241,194 

VI. Fisheries, 225,773 

Total, $28,821,661 

Annual Products op Industry in VinamiA. 

I. Agriculture. 

Horses and mules, No. 326,438 $16,321,900 

Neat catde, 1,024,148 10,241,480 • 
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Sheep, 1,293,772 $1,940,658 

Hogs, 1,992,155 3,994,310 

25 per cent of. $32,498,348 

is $8,124,587 

Poultry, 754,698 

$8,879,285 

Wheat, bush. 10,109.716 $10,109,716 

Oats, 13,451,052 5.380,424 

Maize, 34,577,591 17,288,795 

Other grain, 1,814.051 1,360,534 

Potatoes, 2.944,660 761,165 

34.900,364 

Wool ^ lbs. 2,538,374 761,512 

Tobacco 73,347,106 3.767,355 

Cotton, 3,494,483 319,558 

Products of dairy, 1,480,488 

" orchards, 705,765 

Hemp and flax,* tons 25,594i 3,071,310 

Hay, 364,708 2,917,664 

Other products, 2,282,250 

15,305,902 



$59,085,821 
11. Manufactures, 

Metals and machinery, $789,573 

WooUen, 147,792 

Cotton, &c., 679,312 

Tobacco, 2,406,671 

Leather, 826,597 

Carriages, 647,815 

Furniture, 289,391 

Ships, 136,807 

Houses, 1,367,393 

Other manufactures, 2,130,483 

$9,421,734 

Deduct for materials one.third, 3,140,578 

$6,281,186 
Manufactures by mills, deducting three-fourths, . . 1,963,850 

Printing, &c., 104,212 

$8,349,218 

III. Ckmvmerce^^b per cent of capital, 5,299,451 

IV. Mines, 

Iron, $1,129,247 

Coal, 1,593,381 

Salt 436,404 

Other products, 162,597 

3,321,629 

V. The Forest, 617,760 

VI. Fisheries, 95,173 

Total, ^76,769,032 

Annual Products of Industry in North Carolina. 

I. Agriculture, 

Horses and mules, No. 166,608 $8,330,400 

Neat cattle, 617,371 5,556,339 

* This item is certainly erroneous, if in nothing else, in the product of the county of 
Lee, which, with a population of 8,441, is stated to produce more hemp and flax — 10,468 
tons — ^than any state in the Union, except Virginia. The error probably exceeds 
$1,000,000. 

16 
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Sheep, 538,279 J682,848 

HogB, 1,649,716 3,299,432 

25 per cent of. $17,869,019 

is i.., $4,467,505 

Poultry, 544,125 

$5,011,630 

Wheat, bush. 1,960,855 $1,960,855 

Oats, 3,193,941 1,277,626 

Maize 23,893,763 9,477,505 

Other grain, 233,936 176,343 

Potatoes, 2,609,239 452,309 

13,344,638 

Wool, lbs. 625,044 156,261 

Cotton, 51,926,190 3,633,863 

Tobacco, 16,672,359 833,618 

Products of dairy, 674,349 

" orchards, 386,006 

Hemp and flax, tons 9,879} 1,284,367 

Hay, 101,369 810,962 

Other products, 840,147 

8,619,563 

$26,975,831 

II. Manufactures, 

Metals and machinery, $63,039 

Cotton, &c., 444,721 

Leather, " 185,387 

Carriages, 301,601 

Ships, 62,800 

Houses, 410,264 

Other manufactures, 979,022 

$2,446,834 

Deduct for materials one-third, 815,611 

$1,631,223 
Manufactures by mills, deducting three-fourths,... 388,024 

Printing, &c., 34,450 

$2,053,697 

III. The Forest, : 1,446,108 

IV. Commerce, 25 per cent of capital, 1,322,284 

V. Mines, 

Gold $255,618 

Other minerals, 116,868 

372,486 

VI. Fisheries 251,792 

Total, , $32,422,198 

Annual Products of Industry in South Carolina. 

I. Agriculture, 

Horses and mules, No. 129,921 $7,795,260 

Neat cattle, 572,608 4,582,864 

Sheep, 232,981 291,226 

Hogs 878,532 1,757,064 

• 

25 per cent of. $14,426,414 

is $3,606,603 

^ Poultry,^ 396,364 

$4,002,967 

Wheat, bush. 968,354 $968,354 

Oats, 1,483,208 593,283 
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Maize 14,722,805 <>7,361,402 

Other grain, 48,777 37,579 

Potatoes, 2,608,313 452,079 

$9,412,697 

Wool, lbs. 299,070 89,721 

Cotton, 61,710,274 4,628,270 

Rice, *.... 60,590,861 1,514,771 

Products of dairy, 577,810 

" orchards, 55,275 

Hay, tons "S4,618 246,180 

Other products, 1,028,742 

8,138,027 

921,553,691 
II. Manufactures, 

Metals and machinery, $83,531 

Cotton, &c., 362,830 

Leather, 109,472 

Carriages, 189,270 

Ships, 60,000 

Houses, 1,527,576 

Other manufactures, 492,642 

$2,825,321 

Deduct for materials one-third, 941,440 

$1,882,881 
Manufactures by mills, deducting three-fourths,... ' 300,419 

Printing, &c., 65,615 

$2,248,915 

in. Comu^ce^fiS per cent of capital, 2,632,421 

IV. TheWoreat, 549,626 

V. Mines, 187,608 

VI. Fisheries, 1,275 



Total, $27,173,536 

Annual Products of Industry in Georgia. 

I. Agriculture, 

Horses and mules, No. 157,540 $9,452,400 

Neatcattle, 884,414 7,075,312 

Sheep, 267,107 407,660 

Hogs 1,457,755 2,915,510 

25 per cent of $19,850,882 

is $4,962,720 

Poultry, 449,623 

$5,412,343 

Wheal, bush. 1,801,830 $1,801,830 

Oats, 1,600,030 644,012 

Maize, 20,905,122 10,462,561 

Other grain, 73,713 58,637 

Potatoes, 1,291,366 322,841 

13,289,881 

Wool, lbs. 371,303 111,391 

Cotton 163,392.396 11,437,467 

Rice, 12,384,732 309,618 

Products of dairy, 605,072 

" orchards, 156,122 

Hay, tons 16,940 169,400 

Other products, 977,477 

13,766,527 

$31,468 ,271 
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II. Manufacture*. 

Metals and macbineiy, 9^ii,104 

Cotton, &c., 308,025 

Leather, 123,701 

Carriagca, 249,065 

Housea, 693,116 

Other manufactures, ; 839,046# 

$2,357,657 

Deduct for materials oncthird, 785,886 

$1,571,771 
Manufactures by mills, deducting tbree.fourths,... 317,179 

Printing, &c., 65,000 

#1,953,950 

III. Commerce^ 25 per cent on capital, 2,248,488 

IV. Mines, 191,631 

V. The Forest, 117,439 

VI. Fisheries, 584 

Total, $35,980,363 

Annual Products of Industry in Alabama. 
I. Agriculture, 

Horses and mules, No. 143,147 $8,588,820 

Neat cattle, 668,018 5,344,140 

Sheep, 163,243 244,854 

Hogs, ^ 1,423,873 2,847,746 

25 per cent of. $17,025,560 

is $4,256,390 % 

Poultry, 404,894 

$4,661,284 

Wheat, bush. 828,052 $828,052 

Oats, 1,406,353 562,541 

Maize, 20,947,004 8,378,801 

Other grain, 58,758 44,091 

Potatoes, 1,708,356 427,189 

10,240,674 

Cotton, lbs. 117,138,823 8,209,717 

Wool, 220,353 66,106 

Products of dairy, 265,200 

♦• orchards, 55,240 

Hay, tons 12,718 127,180 

Other products, 1,071,112 

9,794,555 

$24,696,513 
II. Manufactures, 

Metals and machinery, $179,470 

Leather, 180,152 

Carriages, 88,891 

Houses, 7.39,871 

Other manufactures, 882,449 

$2,071,333 

Deduct for materials one-third, 690,444 

$1,380,889 
Manufactures by mills, deducting three-fourths,... 306,356 

Printing, &C., 45,525 

$1,732,770 

IIL Commerce, 95 per cent on capital...... 2,273,267 

IV. The Forest, 177,465 

V. Mines, 81,310 

Total, $28,961,325 
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Annual Products op Industry in Mississifh. 

I. Agriculture, 

Horses and mules, No. 109,227 $6,553,620 

Neat cattle, 623,197 3,739,182 

Sheep, 128,367 192,550 

Hogs, 1,001,209 2,002,418 

25 per cent of. $12,487,770 

is $3,121,997 

Poultry 369,482 

$3,491,479 

Wheat, ....bush. 196,024 $196,024 

Oats, 668,624 334,312 

Maize 13,161,237 5,264,494 

Other grain, 13,159 10,298 

Potatoes, 1,630,100 407,525 

6,212,653 

Cotton, lbs. 193,401,577 • 15,472,126 

Rice, 777,193 23,315 

Wool, 175,192 52,559 

Products of dairy, 359,585 

•* orchards, 14,458 

Other products, 868,290 

16,990,456 

$26,494,565 

II. Manufactures. 

Metals and machinery, $286,685 

Leather 118,167 

Houses, 1,175,513 

Other manufactures, 568,231 

$2,121,596 

Deduct for materials one.third, 707,199 

$1,414,397 
Manufactures by mills, deducting three-fourths,... 121,716 

Printing, &c., 49,677 

$1,585,790 

III. Commerce^ 25 per cent of capital, 1,453,686 

IV. The Forest, 205,297 

Total, $29,739,338 

Annual Products of Industry in Louisiana. 

I. Agriculture, 

Horses and mules, No. 99.888 $5,973,280 

Neat catde, 381,248 3,049,984 

Sheep, 98,072 147,108 

Hogs, 323,229 646,440 

25 per cent of $9,816,812 

is $2,454,203 

Poultry, 283,559 

$2,737,762 

Oats and other grain, bush. 109,225 $54,548 

Potatoes, 844,341 217,085 

Maize, 5,952,912 2,976,451 

3,248,084 

Cotton, lbs. 152,555,368 10,678,875 

Sugar, 119,947,720 .4,797,908 

Rice, 3,604,534 108,136 

Hay, tons 24,651 246,510 

16* 
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Products of dairy, $153,069 

" orchards, 11,769 

Other products, 869^62 

$16,865,529 

932,851,375 
II. Manufacturea, 

Metals and machinery, $35,000 

Bricks and lime, 861,655 

Tobacco, 150,000 

Leather, 108,500 

Refined sugar, 770,000 

Tallow candles, 425,000 

Ships, 80,500 

Houses, 2,736,944 

$5,676,944 

Deduct for materials one-third, 1,892,667 

$3,784,134 

Manufactures by mills, deducting three-fourths,... 176,696 

Printing, &c., 126,825 

$4,087,655 

III. Commerce, 25 per cent of capital, 7,868,898 

IV. Mines, 165,280 

V. The Forest, 71,751 

Total, $35,044,959 

Annual Products of Industry in Arkansas. 

I. Agriculture, 

Horses and mules, No. 51,472 $2,573,600 

Neat cattle, 188,786 1,509,188 

Sheep, 42,151 52,699 

Hogs, 393,058 786,116 

25percentof. $4,921,603 

is $1,230,401 

Poultry, 109,468 

$1,339,869 

Wheat, bush. 105,878 $105,878 

Maize, 4,846,632 2,423,316 

Oats and other grain, 196,620 82,232 

Potatoes, 293,608 74,402 

— — — — — ^— 2 685 828 

Cotton, lbs. 6,028,642 $361,718 

Hemp, tons 1,039^ 135,135 

Other products, 564,207 

1,061,060 

$5,086,757 
II. Manufactures, 

Houses, $1,141,174 

Other manufactures, 406,578 

$1,577,879 

Deduct for materials one-third, 525,957 

$1,051,922 
Manufactures by mills, deducting three-fourths,... 82,712 

Printing, &c., 10,675 

$1,145,309 

ni. Comwi«rce,25 per cent of capital, 420,635 

IV. The Forest, 317,469 

V. Mines, , 18,225 

Total, $6,888,395 
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Annual Products of Iin)usTR7 m Tennessee. 

I. Agriculture* 

Horses and mules, No. 341,309 $17,070,450 

Neat cattle, 882,857 7,062,956 

Sheep, 741,693 926,991 

Hogs, 2,926,607 4,389,010 

25 per cent of. $29,449,407 



is : $7,612,352 

Poultry, 606,969 



Wheat, budi. 4,569,692 $3,427,269 

Oats, 7,035,678 1,758,419 

Maize, 44,986,188 11,246,547 

Other grain, 326,307 164,322 

Potatoes, 1,904,370 476,092 



$8,219,321 



Products of dairy, $472,141 

" orchards, 367,105 

Wool, lbs. 1,060,332 265,583 

Tobacco, 29,550;432 1,172,017 

Cotton, 27,701,277 1,662,076 

Hemp and flax, tons 3,344^ 334,450 

Hay, 31,233 218,631 

Other products, 1,876,207 



17,072,649 



II. Manufacture, 

Metals and machinery, $445,050 

Cotton, 325,719 

Wool, &c., 27,198 

Hats and caps, 104,940 

Leather, 359,050 

Cordage, 139,630 

Carriages, 219,897 

Spirits, 224,821 

Houses, 427,402 

Other manufactures, 1,191,666 



6,368,210 
$31,660,180 



$3,233,552 

Deduct for materials one-third, 1,077,850 

$2,155,702 
Manufactures by mills, deducting three.fourths,.... 255,166 

Printing, &c., 56,325 



$2,477,193 



HI. Commercey^S per cent of capital, 2,239,478 

IV. Mines, 1,371,331 

V. The Forest, 225,179 

Total, $37,973,361 

Annual Products op Industry in Missouri. 
I. Agriculture, 

Horses and mules, No. 196,632 $7,865,280 

Neatcatile, 433,875 3,471,000 

Sheep, 348,018 348,018 

Hogs, 1,271,161 1,271,161 

25 per cent of. ..., $12,955,459 



is $3,238,865 

Poultry, 270,647 



$3,509,512 
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Wheat, bush. 1,037,386 $518,693 

Oats, 2,234,947 335,241 

Maize, 17,332,524 3,482,505 

Other grain, 93,727 36,863 

Potatoes, 783,768 117,565 



Products of dairy, $100,432 

** orchards, 90,878 

Wool, lbs. 562,265 140,564 

Tobacco, 9,067,913 362,716 

Hemp and flax, tons 8,010} 640,860 

Hay, 49.083 343,581 

Other products, 804,853 



$4,490,867 



II. Manufactures, 

Metals and machinery, $257,600 

Woollen, &c.„ 24,865 

Hats and caps, 111,620 

Leather, 298,345 

Carriages, 97,112 

Houses, 1,441,573 

Other manufactures, 



2.483,884 
$10,484,263 



$3,108,385 

Deduct for materials one.third, 1,036,128 



$2,072,257 
Manufieictures by mills, deducting threcfourths,... 240,014 

Printing, &c., 48,437 



$2,360,708 

III. Cowimcrcc, 25 per cent of capital, 2,349,245 

IV. The Forest, 448,559 

V. Mines, 187,669 



Total, $15,830,444 

Annual Products of Industry in Kentucky. 
I. Agriculture, 

Horses and mules, No. 395,853 $19,792,650 

Neat cattle, 787,098 9,445.176 

Sheep, 1,008,240 1,260,300 

Hogs, 2,310,533 2,310,533 



25 per cent of. $32,808,659 

is $8,202,165 

Poultry, 536,439 



Wheat, bush. . 4,803,152 $2,40J,526 

Oats, 7,155,974 1,788,993 

Maize, 39,047,120 7,969,424 

Other grain, 1,347,033 680,602 

Potatoes, 1,088,085 158,262 



$8,738,604 



Products of dairy, $931,363 

" orchards, 434,935 

Wool, lbs. 1,786,847 446,712 

Tobacco, 53,435,409 2,137,476 

Hemp, tons 9,992i 799,380 

Hay, ^ • 88,306 353,224 

Other products, 2,386,044 



12,998,807 



7,489,134 
$29,226,545 
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II. Manufactures. 

Metals and machinery, $255,106 

Woollen, 151,246 

Cotton, &c., 465,593 

Tobacco, 413,585 

Hats and caps, 201,310 

Leather, 732,646 

Cordage, 1,292,276 

Carriages, 168,724 

Furniture, 273,350 

Spirits, 352,737 

Houses, 1,039,172 



Other manufactures,. 



$6,624,132 

Pedact for materials one-third, 2,208,044 



$4,416,088 
Manufactures by mills, deducting three-fourths, . . 609,484 

Printing, &c., 66,781 



$5,092,353 



III. Commerce^ 25 per cent of capital, 2,580,575 

IV. Mines, 1,539,919 

V. The Forest, 184,799 

Total, $38,624,191 

Annxjal Pboducts of Industry in Ohio. 
I. Agriculture. 

Horses and mules, No. 430,527 $17,221,080 

Neat cattle, 1,217,874 9,728,992 

Sheep, 2,028,421 2,535,525 

Hogs, 2,099,746 2,099,736 

25 per cent of $31,585,333 



is $7,896,333 

Poultry, 651,193 

Wheat, bush. 16,571,661 $8,285,830 

Oats, ^... 14,393,103 2,158,965 

Maize, 33,668,144 6,733,629 

Other grain, 1,659,884 669,179 

Potatoes, 5,805,021 870,753 

Wool, lbs. 3,685,315 $921,329 

Tobacco, 5,942,275 297,113 

Sugar, 6,363,386 . 381,303 

Products of dairy, 1,848,869 

" orchards, 476,271 

Hempandflax, tons 9,080^ 726,420 

Hay, 1,022,037 4,088,148 

Other products, 1,896,666 



II. Manufactures, 

Metals and machinery, $2,141,807 

Woollen, 685,757 

Cotton, &c., 435,148 

Hats and caps, 728,513 

Leather, 1,986,146 

Paper, 350,202 

Carriages, 701,228 

Furniture, 761,146 

Spirits, 1,265,893 



$8,447,526 



18,718,356 



10,636,119 

$37,802,001 
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Ships, 

Houses, 

Other manufactures,. 



$522,855 
3,776,823 



Deduct for materials one-third,. 



Manufacture^ by mills, deducting three-fourths,. . 
Printing, &c., 



$18,036,527 
6,012,176 

$12,024,351 

2,217,052 

346,680 



III. Commerce, 25 per cent of capital,. 

IV. MineSt 

V. The Forest, 

VI. Fisheries, 



$14,588,091 

8,050,316 

2,442,682 

1,013,063 

10,525 



Total, $63^06,678 

Annual Products of Industet in Indiana. 
I. Agriculture, 

Horses and mules, No. 241,036 $9,641,440 

Neat cattle, 619,980 4,959,840 

Sheep, 675,982 834,939 

Hogs, 1,623,008 1,623,008 



25 per cent of. 



IS. 

Poultry,.. 



Wheat, bush. 

Oats, 

Maize, 

Other grain, 

Potatoes, 

Products of dairy, 

" orchards, 

Sugar, lbs. 

Wool, 

Tobacco, *... 

Hemp and flax, tons 

Hay, 

Other products, 



4,049,375 

5,981,605 

28,155,887 

206,655 

1,525,794 



3,727,795 

1,237,919 

1,820,30^ 

8,605^ 

178,029 



$17,069,218 

$4,267,317 
357,594 

$2,028,687 

498,467 

5,631,177 

80,625 

228,868 

742,269 
110,055 
223,667 
309,473 
91,015 
668,440 
712,116 
1,297,972 



11. Manufactures, 

Metals and machinery,. 

Cotton, 

Wool, &c., 

Hats and caps, 

Leather, 

Carriages, 

Furniture, 

Spirits,.... 

Ships, 

Houses, 

Other manufactures,.. . . 



$177,479 
135,400 
112,141 
122,844 
730,001 
163,135 
211,481 
357,427 
107,223 

1,241,312 



Deduct for materials one-third,. 



Manufactures by mills, deducting three-fourths, . . 
Printing, &c., 



$4,556,397 
1,518,799 

$3,037,596 

582,283 

56,826 



$4,624,911 



8,467,824 



4,155,008 
17,247,743 



$3,676,705 
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in. Commerce, 25 per cent of capital, $1,866,155 

IV. The Forest,,:. 660,836 

V. Mines, 80,000 

VI. Fisheries, 1,192 

Total, „ '. $23,532,631 

Annual Products of Industry in Illinois. 
I. Agriculture* 

Horses and mules, No. 199,235 $7,969,400 

Neat cattle, 626,274 5,013,192 

Sheep, 395,672 494,590 

Hogs, 1,495,254 1,495,254 



25percentof. $14,972,436 



is $3,743,109 

Poultry, 309,204 



Wheat, bush. 3,335,393 $1,667,696 

Oats, 4,988,088 415,667 

Maize, 22,634,211 4,526,842 

Other grain,... 228,332 124,346 

Potatoes, 2,025,520 303,828 



Products of dairy, 428,175 

" orchards, 126,756 

Wool, lbs. 650,007 162,500 

Hemp and flax, tons 1,976^ 158,100 

Hay, 164,932 659,728 

Other products, 1,075,515 



$3,880,050 
Deduct for materials one-third, 1,293,350 



$2,586,700 
Manufactures by mills, deducting three-fourths,... 604,450 

Printing, &c., 52,825 



25 per cent of. $3,017,192 



is $754,298 

Poultry, 82,730 



$4,0^2,313 



7,038,379 



2,610,774 

• $13,701,466 
n. Manufactures. 

Metals and machinery, $88,640 

Leather, 247,217 

Carriages, •. 163,135 

Spirits 310,336 

Furniture, 84,410 

Ships, 39,200 

Houses, 2,065,255 

Other manufactures, 881,857 



$3,243,981 

III. Commerce, 25 per cent of capital, 1,493,425 

IV. Mines, 293,272 

V. The Forest, 249,841 

Total, $18,98i;995 

Annual Products of Industry in Michioan. 
I. Agriculture, 

Horses and mules, No. 30,144 $1,205,760 

Neat cattle, 185,190 1,481,520 

Sheep, 99,618 124,022 

Hogs, 205,890 205,890 



$837,088 
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Wheat, bush. 2457,108 $1,078,554 

Oats, 2.114,651 175,337 

Maize, 2,277,039 455,408 

Other grain, 275,630 148,790 

Potatoes, f ;. 2,109,205 316,380 

$2,174,469 

Sugar, lbs. 2,329,784 $79,877 

Wool, 153,375 38,344 

Hay, tons 130,805 523,220 

Hempandflax, 755i 60^420 

Products of dairy, 428,175 

" orchards, 126,756 

Other products, 234,600 

1,491,392 

$4,502,869 
II. Manufactures. 

Metals and machinery, $114,073 

Leather, 192,190 

Ships, 10,500 

Houses, 571,005 

Other manufactures, 430, 181 

$1,317,949 

Deduct for materials one-third, 439,316 

$878,633 
Manufactures by mills, deducting three-fourths, ? . 458,091 

Printing, &c., 39,525 

$1,376,249 

III. Commerce, 25 per cent of capital, 622,822 

IV. The Fwest, 467,540 

V. Mines, 56,790 

Total, $7,026,290 

Annual Products of Industry in Wisconsin Territory. 

I. Agriculture. • 

Horses and mules, No. 5,735 $229,400 

Neat cattle, 30,269 242,152 

Sheep, 3,462 4,327 

Hogs, 51,383 51,383 

25 per cent of. • $527,262 

is $131,815 

Poultry, 16,167 

$147,982 

Wheat, bush. 212,116 $106,058 

Oats, 406,514 , 33,876 

Maize, 379,359 75,872 

Other grain, 23,681 13,223 

Potatoes, 419,608 62,941 

291.970 

Other products, 129,153 

$568,105 

II. Manufactures, 

Miscellaneous, $102,269 

Houses, 212,085 

$314,354 

Deduct for materials one-third, 104,785 

$209,569 

Manufactures by mills, deducting three-fourths, . . 87,748 

Printing, &c., 7,375 

$304,699 
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in. Commerce 1 25 per cent on capital,. 
IV. Minea. 

Lead, lbs. 

Other minerals, , 



15,129,350 



$378,233 
6,370 



V. TheForegt,, 
VI. I^itheriet,.., 



Total,. 



Annual Products of Industry in Iowa Territory. 
I. Agriculture, 

Horses and mules, No. 10,791 $431,630 

Neat cattle, 38,049 304,352 

Sheep, 15,354 19,192 

Hogs, 104,809 104,809 



25 percent of. 



IS. 

Poultry, .. 



Wheat, bush. 

Oats, 

Maize, 

Other grain, 

Potatoes, 



154,693 

216,385 

1,406,241 

10,732 

234,063 



$859,993 

$214,998 
16.529 

$77,336 
32,450 

281,248 

5,912 

35,109 



Other products,. 



II. Manufactures, 
Miscellaneous, . 
Houses, 



$90,224 
135,985 



Deduct for materials one-third,. 



Manufactures by mills, deducting three-fourths,... 
Printing, &c., 



$226,209 

75,403 

$150,806 

23,586 

4,425 



in. Commerce, 25 per cent of capital,. 

IV. The Forest, 

V. Mines, 



Total, 

Annual Products of Industry in Florida Territory. 
I. Agriculture, 



Horses and mules, No. 

Neat cattle, 

Sheep, 

Hogs, 



12,043 

118,081 

7,198 

92,680 



$722,580 

944,648 

10,797 

185,360 



25 per cent of. $1,863,385 



IS 

Poultry,. 



Maize, .bush. 

Oats and other grain, 

Potatoes, 

Cotton, Jbs. 



808,974 

14,576 

264,617 

12,110,583 

17 



$465,846 
61,007 

$404,243 

6,078 

66,154 

$726,632 



103 

•189,957 



384,603 

433,580 

27,663 

$1,905,600 



$231,527 



432,073 
105,695 

$769,295 



$179,087 

136,525 

83,949 

13,250 

$1,182,106 



$526,853 



476,475 
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Sugar, Ibfl. 275,317 $16,519 

Oiher producti, 87,758 

$830,909 

•1,834,237 
II. Manufactures, 

Miscellaneous, $227,795 

Houses, 327,913 

$555,708 

Deduct for materials one-third, 185,236 

$370,532 
Manufactures by mills, deducting thrde-fourths, . . . 47^12 

Printing, &.c,, 16,600 

III. Commerce, 25 per cent of capital, 464,637 

IV. PUherieSy 213,219 

V. The Forest, 27,350 

VI. Mines, 2,700 

Total, $2,976,687 

Annxtal Products of Industry m the District of Columbia. 

I. Agriculture, 

Livestock, No. 161,969 

25 per cent. <>40,492 

Grain, bush. 63,029 46,367 

Other products, 90,083 

$176,942 

n. Commerce, 25 per cent of capital, 802,725 

III. Manufactures, $1,153,714 

Deduct for materials one-third, » 387,905 

9765,808 
Manufactures by mills, deducting three-fourths, . . . 45,842 

Printing, &c., 92,875 

904,526 

IV. Fisheries, 87,400 

Total, 91,971,593 
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Summary of the Amauil PnducU of Indtutry m the laeral Statei, aith the fropor. 
timal amount to each individual of the viholt of the free population in tae\ State. 



R-IMind, 



SJJMtSTO 



ue].an fl.44i,us 









7,406,070 

iT,ges,i4s 



5,(M0.7« 1^ 



lOSJWMSS 7B 

3B,8i3,4Se la 

9S,BSI,«S1 A 



100.1 01, 132 10,680,081 



GtOffiB,.''.' 









191.831 




3S.044.gS9 






1I,MT,T43 3,cni.7IH 



mmXBH 5,579,011 




13.600^144 41 

aejstiei 49 

«3,90«.S:8 43 



Tam...»MJg7j97 



The following table shows, in centesimal proportions, how the 
product of each branch of industry in the United States is distri- 
buted among the great divisions of the Stales : 



Dmfl«»- 


Apt«lt 


HuiTie 


c™-« 


Him.*. 


Fon*. 


FliiuH« 


Taw. 


New EngliDd Suie...... 


11.4 
39.7 
21.5 
16.9 
17.5 


34.3 

49. 
6J1 
4.6 

19.9 


13.8 
416 
12.3 
14.6 
17.7 


9. 

64.3 
9.6 
3.9 

133 


90. 
40.7 
16.4 
53 
17J 


78.6 
16.4 
4.1 
...„. 


17.6 
36.8 
16.5 
13. 
ICl 






100. 


100. 


100. 


100. 


100. 


100. 


100. 



/ 
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Table showing in what proportions the several products of industry are distributed, 
and the proportional value of each product to each person in the great divisions of 
the States, 



EMPLOY- 
MENTS. 


N. ENGLAND 
STATES. 


MIDDLE 
STATES. 


SOUTHERN 
STATES. 


SOUTHWEST- 
ERN STATES. 


NORTHWEST- 
ERN STATES. 


TOTAL 
17. STATES. 


Prop. 

of 
prod. 


Value 
to each 
person. 


Prop. 

of 
prod. 


Value 
to each 
person. 


Prjp. 

prod. 


Value 
to each 
person. 


Prop. 

of 
prod. 


Value 
to each 
person. 


Prop. 

Of 

prod. 


Value 
to each 
person. 


Prop. 

of 
prod. 


Value 
to each 
person. 


AgricuU'e,. 
Manufact.,. 
Commerce, 
Mining,.... 
The Forest, 
Fisheries,... 

Total,... 


40. 
43.9 

7.2 

2. 

1.8 

5.1 


$33.45 
37.05 
6.05 
1.71 
1.50 
4.22 


54.7 
25.6 
10.4 

7. 

liJ 
.5 


$41.57 

19.49 

7.92 

5.31 

1.33 

.38 


80.4 
8.5 
6.8 
2.4 
1.6 
.3 


$41.80 

4.46 

3.55 

1.21 

.82 

.16 


79.9 

8. 
10.3 

1.2 
.6 


$48.76 

4.85 

6.28 

.72 

.39 


66.8 

18. 

10.1 

3.2 

1.7 

.2 


$27.41 

7.40 

4.14 

1^ 

.71 

.01 


61.6 
22.5 

9.2 

4. 

1.6 

1.1 


$38.16 

13.99 

5.70 

2.47 

.98 

.70 






100. 


$84. 


100. 


$76. 


100. 


$52. 


100. 


$61. 100. 


$41. 


100. 


$63. 



It appears from the preceding tables, that, notwithstanding the 
great inequahty in the five geographical divisions of the Union, 
both as to population and extent, there is no considerable diflference 
in the total proportionate value of their annual products, with the 
exception of those of the Middle States, which are more than one- 
third of the whole. Of the other four divisions, the New England 
States, though somewhat the smallest in population, and much the 
smallest in extent, exceed the other divisions in the value of their 
annual products. 

The agricultural products of the States may be compared in 
various ways. 1st. As to the proportion which they bear to the 
agricultural products of the whole Union. 2d. As to the propor- 
tion which this branch of their industry bears to the other brcuiches. 
3d. As to the average value to each inhabitant. 4th. As to the 
average value for each one of its territory. 5th. As to the quanti- 
ties pro(fticed. 

The three first comparisons are exhibited in the first and third 
tables. They show that nearly one-third of the agricultural pro- 
ducts of the Union are furnished by the Middle States, one-ninth by 
the New England States, and from about a fifth to a sixth by each 
of the other three divisions. Thus, four-fifths of the products of 
the Southern and Southwestern States are agricultural, two-thirds 
of those of the Northwestern States, more than half of those of 
the Middle States, and but two-fifths of those of the New England 
States ; that the value of this class of products to each inhabitant is 
the greatest in the Southwestern States, and the lowest in the 
Northwestern. 

But the greatest diversity is in the average value per acre <rf 
their agricultural products, which is principally owing to the great 
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difference among the States in the proportion of their uncultivated 
lands. Thus : 



New England States,. 

Middle States, , 

Southern States,* 

Southwestern States,.. 
Northwestern StateSjt. 



Agricultural products. 


Area in acres. 


Value per acre. 


»74,749,889 


42,336,000 


$i 76 


213,628,160 


75,168,000 


1 84 


139,083,614 


133,996,800 


1 03 


110,789,390 


156,851,200 


70 


112,964,907 


191,904,000 


58 



The last point of comparison is in the quantities annually pro- 
duced ; and we should make a very false estimate of the agricultu- 
ral wealth of the different States, if we were to confine our atten- 
tion to the money value of their several products, and not to regard 
the quantities produced. A large part of*the products of every 
State are consumed where they are produced ; and as to this por- 
tion, the greater the cheapness of the products of a State, the 
greater is its wealth. If the same labour and capital would pro- 
duce twice as much grain in the Western States as in the Atlantic 
States, it is obvious that either one-half the labour and capital re- 
quired in the latter may be saved in the Western States, and 
diverted to other sources of profit, or that those States may have 
twice as much as the Atlantic States for consumption. And as to 
the surplus sent abroad to be exchanged for other products, though 
the price be but half that in the Atlantic States, yet, if twice the 
quantity is produced at the same expense, the value produced in 
both places will be the same. The advantage of the superior fer- 
tility of the Western States is not as great as we have supposed, 
for the purpose of illustration, but it is probably sufficiently great to 
bring the profits of their agriculture upon a level with those of the 
Atlantic States. 

Of the wheat, Indian corn, and other grain used for bread, and 
potatoes, the quantities produced by the different great divisions of 
the States, and the proportion to each inhabitant, are as follows : 



Gkooraphical 
divisions. 


Population. 


Bushels of grain, 
exclusive of oats. 


Propor. to 
each pers. 


Bushels of 
potatoes. 


Propor. to 
each pers. 


New England States,. 
Middle States 


2,234.822 

5,118,076 

3,279,006 

• 2,245,602 

4,057,313 


12.506,000 
89.952,000 

111,080,000 
95,982,000 

179,620,000 


5i 

m 

33i 
42} 
43^ 


35,181,000 

42.969,000 

9,710,000 

6,862,000 

12,615.000 


15} 

8i 
3 
3 
3 


Southern States, 

Southwestern States, . 
Northwestern States,. 



It thus appears, that the proportion of grain to each inhabitant 



* The Territory of Florida not included, 
t The Territories of Wisconsin and Iowa not included. 

17* 
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in the Western States is eight times as great as it is in New Eng- 
land, and two and a half times as great as it is in the Middle 
States. If we add the proportion of potatoes to that of the grain, 
and suppose four bushels of the former equal to one of the latter, 
then the difference between the Western States and New Englan4 
will be as 5 to 1, and between the former and the Middle States as 
2i to 1. 

It should further be remarked, that abput fifteen-sixteenths of the 
grain and potatoes produced in the United States are consumed at 
home, either directly, or in the form of animal food, and only one- 
sixteenth is sent abroad in either of these forms. From this large 
domestic consumption, we may see how greatly the Western States 
are benefited by this greater cheapness of production. It may 
well be supposed that the gain from this source compensates them 
for their greater distance from market. 

The quantity of food annually consumed in the United States by 
a family of five persons,* after deducting one-sixteenth of the grain 
for the amount exported, and one-tenth for seed, is as follows : 

Indian corn, . . . . . . 85 bushels. 

Oats, ....... 28 

Wheat, rye, &c., . . . . . 25 

Potatoes, . . . . . .25 






[ The average of domestic animals to each family is : 

Horses and mules, . . . , . . \\ ^ 

. Cattle, ........ 4 

Sheep, . . . . . . . . H 

Hogs, 7 

To the articles annually consumed by a family, are to be added 
poultry, to the value of $2 25 ; pickled fish, one-third of a barrel ; 
rice, 12 lbs. ; sugar, 42 lbs. ; besides garden vegetables, products 
of the orchard, and game. 

The same, or nearly the same very liberal consumption which 
is here indicated, may be expected to continue in the United States 
so long as its population continues thin, compared with the capaci- 



^ 



* It was not thought necessary to distinguish the families of slaves in this estimate 
from those of free persons, there being no essential difference between them as con- 
sumers of raw produce. If the families of slaves consume somewhat leas of animal food, 
they contain also a greater proportion of children. 
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ties of the country, and no longer, unless, indeed, the high standard 
of comfort to the poorest class in this county should prevent that 
redundancy of numbers which finds its check in disease and desti- 
tution. This is a problem which the experience of other nations 
cannot assist us to solve, since the facility of subsistence which 
exists here, seems never to have existed in any part of the old con- 
tinent in any stage of society. 

In manufacturing industry, the States differ far more than in 
agriculture. The New England and Middle States, containing 
less than two-fifths of the whole population, possess more than 
three-fourths (76.3 per cent) of the manufactures. The manufac- 
tured products of New England exceed those of its agriculture by 
nearly a tenth. Those of Massachusetts alone exceed in value 
those of all the Western States together, and are nearly thrice as 
great as those of the four Southern States united. This diversity 
is to be referred principally to the different densities of population 
in the States, and in some degree to the slave labour of one-half of 
them, which, untutored as it now is, seems suited only to the greater 
simplicity of agricultural operations. 

The cheapness and abundance of provisions and raw materials 
(including coal) in the Northwestern States, must eventually make 
them the seats of flourishing manufactures, and this, too, before they 
have attained that very dense population their fertile soil is des- 
tined to support. Even with their present numbers, the census af- 
fords evidence of their particular adaptation to this branch of in- 
dustry. The manufactures of Ohio alone already nearly equal in 
value those of the four Southern States. 

The profits of commerce amount to something more than an 
eleventh of the whole annual product, if they have not been esti- 
mated too high at 25 per cent on the capital employed. They 
constitute more than a tenth of the whole products in the Middle, 
the Southwestern, and the Northwestern States ; about a fourteenth 
in New England ; and a fifteenth in the Southern States. 

Mining contributes but 4 per cent of the whole national product 
Nearly two-thirds of the whole (64.3 per cent) are in the Middle 
States. More than half the remainder is in the Northwestern 
States. 

The products of the forest constitute 1^ per cent of the whole. 
They are furnished by each division of the States nearly in pro- 
portion to the population, except by the Southwestern States, 
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where they are little more than the half of 1 per cent of the pro- 
ducts of that division. 

The products of the fisheries, the lowest in the scale as to direct 
gain, barely exceed 1 per cent of the whole, and more than three- 
fourths of them (78.6 per cent) are contributed by the New Eng- 
land States. From this branch of industry the Southwestern 
States derive nothing, and the Northwestern next to nothing. It 
is of far greater importance in a national view, as affording an 
excellent nursery for seamen, than as a source of gain, except to 
the New England States, where it yields 5 per cent of their whole 
annual product. 

On comparing the individual States, we find that in agriculture, 
New York, Pennsylvania, and Virginia, are far before the rest in 
the value of their products. In manufactures. New York, Massa- 
chusetts, and Pennsylvania take the lead. The profits of commerce 
are greatest iu New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, and Louisiana ; but 
in proportion to population, Louisiana stands foremost. In mining 
industry, Pennsylvania equals all the other States except New 
York, which is second, though not the half of Pennsylvania. Vir- 
ginia is the third, though not the half of New York. In the pro- 
ducts of the forest, the order of precedence is New York, Maine, 
and North Carolina. In the fisheries, the product of Massachu- 
setts is more than that of all the rest of the Union. New York and 
Maine are the next highest. 

If we distribute the whole annual product in 1840 — 1,063 millions 
of dollars — among the whole population, we find that the propor- 
tion to each inhabitant is greatest in the New England States, 
where it is $84 ; in the Middle States, it is $76 ; in the Southern, 
852 ; in the Southwestern, $61 ; and in the Northwestern, $41. 
The causes of this diversity are to be found yet more in the differ- 
ent densities of population, different degrees of fertility, and differ- 
ent distances from market, than in the existence or absence of 
slavery, though that also has its influence. It is the difference of 
distance from market which makes the industry of an individual in 
the Southwestern States 50 per cent greater than in the North- 
western. It is the difference of fertility which makes the same in- 
dustry worth $79 in Mississippi, and but $49 in Alabama. The 
same cause makes the industry of the Southwestern States more 
productive than that of the Southern States. It is the greater 
density of numbers in Massachusetts and Rhode Island, and their 
consequent success in manufactures, which makes industry more 
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productive in those States than it is in New York and Pennsylvania. 
In the two former, the proportion to an individual is greater than 
in any other State. In Rhode Island, it is $110, and in Massachu- 
setts, $103. The annual product from manufactures in Rhode 
Island is very nearly four times that derived from her agriculture. 

If we distribute the annual product among the free population 
exclusively, then the proportion to each individual will be greater 
in the slaveholding than in the free States, for in several of them 
the proportion will then be more than doubled. Thus, in South 
Carolina, it will be raised from $45 to $101 ; in Mississippi, from 
$79 to $164 ; and in Louisiana, from $99 to $189 ; then the highest 
proportion in the Union. 

The whole of the 1,063 millions annually produced, together 
with the omitted articles, amounting perhaps to between 40 and 50 
millions more, are annually consumed, except a very small portion, 
which adds to the stock of the national wealth. The progressive 
increase of this wealth will be considered in the next chapter. 
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CHAPTER XXL ' 



THE INCREASE OP WEALTH. 



Having ascertained the amount of the national income, it would 
on many accounts be desirable to ascertain also its ratio of in- 
crease, and more especially whether it increases at the same rate 
as the population or at a different rate. 

There are obvious reasons why the wealth of an industrious and 
prosperous community should increase faster than its population. 
Every year adds to its stock of labour-saving tools and machinery, 
as well as improves their usefulness. Lands, too, are made more pro- 
ductive by draining, ditching, manuring, and better modes of cul- 
ture. Both science and practical art are constantly enlarging the 
quantity of manufactured commodities, and yet more improving 
their quality. By means of cheaper and quicker modes of trans- 
portation, much of that labour which, in every country is expended, 
not in producing, but in transferring products from place to place, is 
saved and rendered directly productive : and lastly, the small ex- 
cess of annual income over annual expense is constantly adding to 
the mass of capital, which is so efficient an agent of production. 

But we must bear in mind that so far as this improvement in the 
sources of wealth are shared by the whole civilized world, it is not 
manifested in pecuniary estimates of annual products, supposing 
the value of the precious metals to be unchanged, since the same 
portion of them will be constantly representing a greater and 
greater amount of what is useful and convenient to man. It is only 
where the increase of wealth of a country is faster or slower than 
the average that it will be shown in the money value of its annual 
products compared with its population. It is, then, the relative and 
not the positive increase of wealth in the United States which we 
propose to consider. 

Had each preceding census furnished the information afforded 
by the census of 1840, this question had been of easy solution. But 
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this not being the case, we are left to infer the progress of national 
wealth from such partial indications of it as we are able to derive 
from other statistical facts. 

One of these indications is the progressive increase in the value 
of the lands and buildings of the several States. 

In each of the years 1798, 1813, and 1815, the General Govern- 
ment laid a direct tax, apportioned among them, as the constitution 
requires, according to their representative numbers. But as the 
act of Congress authorized the States in 1813 and 1815 to assume 
the payment of their respective quotas, and thus relieve themselves 
from the tax, and several of the States availed themselves of this 
provision, a valuation of the lands in those States not being neces- 
sary, did not take place. 

The valuations which were made were as follows : 

1798. 18l\^ 

New Hampshire, $23,175,046 $36,957,825 

Massachusetts, 83,992,464 149,253,514 

Rhode Island...... 11,066,358 24,567,020 

Conaecucut, 48,313,434 86,546,841 

Vermont, 16,723,873 32,747,290 

New York, 100,380,707 265,224,983 

Delaware, 6,234,414 14^218,950 

Maryland, 32,372,291 106,490,638 

North Carolina, , 30,842,372 58,114,952 

Tennessee, 6,134,108 28,748,986 

$359,235,067 $802,870,999 

This shows an increase in the value of the lands of 123 per cent 
in .fi£b8«h years, equivalent to a decennial increase of about 68 per 
cent. 

Let us now compare this increase with the increase of popula- 
tion of the same States, in the same period of fifteen years. In 
1800 and 1810, their numbers were as follows: 

180J. 1810. 

New Hampshire, $183,762 $214,360 

Massachusetts, 574,964 700,745 

Rhode Island, 69,122 77,031 

Connecticut, 251,002 262,042 

Vermont, 154,465 217,713 

New York, 586,756 959,049 

Delaware, 64,273 72,674 

Maryland, 341,548 380,346 

North CaroUna, 478,103 555,500 

Tennessee, 105,602 264,727 

$2,828,597 $3,701,327 

This shows an increase of population of 30.8 per cent., and sup- 
posing the increase from 1798 to 1800, and from 1810 to 1813 to 
be not materially different, we may regard 30.8 per cent as the 



d erwam al increase of tbeir m imbera . But the decennial increase in 
the Talne of their lands was 68 per coit that is, more than twice 
as great, or neariy as 231 to lOOi It may be presimed that those 
States in which there was no Taloation of the lands in 1813 would 
exhibit the same di&rence between these ratios. 

It is proper to remazk that the lands of those States which were 
Tabled in 1813, were again valoed in 1815, and that the sabseqoent 
▼alaatioo showed no increase in the total value, and in some of the 
States an actual &lling o£ The war, by interrupting foreign com- 
merce, prevented any increase in the total value of landed property, 
and probably arrested the progress of the nati<mal wealth. 

Again : The valoation of the lands in Virginia in 1798, under the 
direct tax law, was $71,225,127, and the same were valued in 
1839, under a law of the State, at $211,930,538, showing an in- 
crease of value in 41 years of 197.5 per cent equal to a decennial 
increase of 31 per cent The population of the State had, from 
1800 to 1840, increased 40.8 per cent, which gives a less average 
decennial increase than 7 per cent ; by which it appears that the 
value of its lands had increased more than four times as fast as its 
population, supposing the two valuations made with equal accuracy. 

On the other hand, in the State of New York the valuation of its 
lands, under the direct tax law of 1815, was $266,067,094 ; and the 
average valuation of the same lands, for the years 1834, 1835, and 
1836, under a law of the State, was $430,751,273. This shows an 
increase of value, in twenty years, of 61.8 per cent, which is equi- 
valent to a decennial increase of 27.2 per cent The increase of 
population of the same State from 1810 to 1830 was 100 per cent, and 
from 1820 to 1840 was 76.9 per cent The average between them 
(88.4 per cent) may be presumed to give the rate of increase from 
1815 to 1835, the period in question, which is equivalent to a de- 
cennial increase of 37 per cent ; and thus, supposing the valuation 
to have been made on the same principles under the Federal and 
the State Governments, population would seem to have increased 
faster than capital in that State, or at least, than capital seeking in- 
vestment in real estate. 

It would seem from the preceding instances that the increase in 
the value of land has been very different in the different States, 
even when compared with the increase of population. It has also 
probably varied at different periods. The great extension of the 
foreign commerce of the United States during the first decennial 
term, and the extraordinaiy demand for their agricultural products 
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caused a rapid rise in the value of their lands. The interruptions 
to that commerce in the second period, and part of the third, pro- 
duced a correspondent depression. On the other hand, the depre- 
ciation of the currency in most of the States during the war, and in 
all of them about the year 1835 and 1836, had the effect of enhanc- 
ing the price of land. 

Let us now advert to the progress of commerce, seeing that the 
growth of national wealth may be expected to manifest itself in an 
increase of exports and imports. But since they greatly vary from 
year to year, it will be necessary to take the average of several years. 

The average imports for the three years, from March 4th, 1789, 
to March 4th, 1792, were as follows : 

The imports from March 4th, 1789, to December Slat, 1791, $52,200,000 

" from December 31st, 1791, to March 4tb, 1792, equal to one- 
sixth of the imports of that year, 5,250,000 

One.third of $57,450,000 

is ».. $19,150,000 

The average imports of 1839, 1840, and 1841 are 8132,398,000, 
which shows kn increase in fifty years of 692 per cent, equal to a 
decennial increase of 47 per cent, which is about two-fifths, or 40 
per cent more than the average decennial increase of population. 

The average annual exports of domestic products from March 
4th, 1789, to March 4th, 1792, wjgre 813,500,000, and for the years 
1839, 1840, and 1841, the average was $107,937,000, showing an 
increase of 799 per cent in 50 years, which is equal to a decennial 
increase of something more than 51 per cent. 

Again : The average imports for the years 1819, 1820, and 1821, 
were $74,720,000, and when compared with those of 1839, 1840, 
and 1841, an increase is shown of 77 per cent in 20 years, equal to 
a decennial increase of 33 per cent, which is rather less than the 
increase of the population in the same period. 

The consumption of those commodities which are in extensive, 
but not in universal use, may also be presumed to indicate the pro- 
gress of wealth. Of this character are tea, coffee, and wine^ all of 
which, moreover, being imported from abroad, their home consump- 
tion can be accurately ascertained. 

From 1808 From 1836 
to 1812. to 1840. 

The average quantity annually consumed of Coffee, was Jbs. 1 6, 158,000 96,274,000 

*» " " " Tea, 3,445,932 14,591,000 

" " Wines, ^Is. 1,737,002 5,422,000 

The increased consump* in30 years of Coffee, 495 p. cent ; the decen. increase 81 p» cent. 
" «« »» Tea, 323 " •« " 61 »• 

»• ** •• Wine, 212 " " «• 46 «• 

18 
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It would seem, then, that from 1808 to 1838 the increased decen- 
nial consumption of coffee compared with that of the populati<Hi, 
has been as 33 to 81 ; of tea, 33 to 61 ; and of wine, as 33 to 46. 

It must, however, be remembered, that for the last six years of 
the term, coffee, which had previously paid a duty of 5 cents per 
pound, and teas, which had paid an average duty of more than 20 
cents per pound, have been free of duty ; and that for the same pe- 
riod the duties on wine have been greatly reduced. It is not easy 
to say how far the increased consumption of these commodities is 
to be attributed to the changes in the tariff, but it does not probably 
exceed 20 per cent, and may be much less. 

One circumstance which has contributed to diminish the increase 
both of imports and exports, is the growth of manufactures, which 
has at once enlarged the home market for the raw materials, and 
lessened the demand of imports. 

Official estimates of the manufactures of the United States were 
taken both in 1810 and 1820, but there was so many inaccuracies 
in both, and especially the last, that any inferences drawn from 
them are to be regarded rather as probable conjectures than well 
founded estimates. 

According to a digest of the returns made by the marshals in 
1810 of the manufactures of the United States, they amounted U) 
$127,694,602. A further estimate was afterwards made by the 
acting Secretary of the Treasury of the omissions, by which the 
amount was extended to $172,762,676. But inasmuch as there 
might also be great omissions in the returns of 1840, it would seem 
safer to compare the returns that were actually made, more espe- 
cially as Mr. Gallatin had, from those of 1810, estimated the an- 
nual amount of manufactures at only 120 millions of dollars. 

It seems, however, that each of these estimates contain items that 
are not comprehended in that of 1840. These, then, will be de- 
ducted before the two are compared. 

The following articles in the returns of 1810 were not, in 1840, 
comprehended in the estimate of manufactures, viz : 
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Amount, according to the marshal's retoms,. 

Fabrics made in families, 

Products of fulling-mills, 

" of carding-milk, 

Bar and pigiron, 

Tanneries, 

Salt, 

Fish oil, 

Lead in pigs, 



$16,491,200 
4,117,308 
1,837,508 
6,081,314 
8,338,250 
1,149,793 
240,520 
26,720 
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$127,694,603 



Deduct for raw materials one-third,. 



The annual product of the manufactures of 1840, was 

To be deducted, the following articles not comprehended in the 
digest of 1840, viz : — 

Bricks and lime, two.thirds of. ... 89,736,945 86,491,390 

Houses, two-thirds of. 41,917,401 28,044,934 

Mill manufactures, oncfourth of . 76,545^246 19,136,311 



38,332,613 

$89,361,909 
29,787.329 

•59,574,660 
239,752,227 



$53,672,635 



$186,079,592 

Comparing the same articles of manufacture in 1810 and 1840, 
the increase, from 859,574,660 to $186,079,592, is 212 per cent in 
thirty years, or a decennial increase of 46 per cent. 

The returns ofmanufactures made by the marshals in 1820 were 
still more imperfect and inaccurate. In whole counties there were 
no returns whatever, and in almost all of them there were conside- 
rable omissions. In some cases, where capital to a large amount 
appears to be employed, no product is stated. In not a few large 
establishments the proprietors refused to answer the marshal's in- 
quiries. In many, it should be added, the manufactures are repre- 
sented to be in a languishing condition. 

The gross annual amount of the manufactures, so far as it can be 
gathered from such defective returns, appears to be only $36,115,000, 
and the capital employed in them to $41,507,000. As this branch 
of industry is known to have been steadily advancing from 1810 to 
1815, so great a falling off in five years as is indicated by the returns 
of 1820, seems to be utterly inadmissible. Without doubt it must 
have greatly declined after the peace of 1815, which at once raised 
the price of raw materials and lowered that of manufactures ; but 
after making large allowance for these circumstances and the omis- 
sions in the returns of 1820, they do not seem sufficient to account 
for the great apparent difference, and a part of it seems not improba- 
bly to be referred to an over valuation of the manufactures in 1810. 

Perhaps the best mode of comparing the manufactures of 1820 
with those of 1840 is to compare the number of persons employed 
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in those years ; and the rather as this part of the returns is the most 
complete, and in the most manufacturing States makes some ap- 
proach to accuracy. The number employed in 1820 was 36,705 
men, 5,812 women, and 13,779 children — in all 56,296. The whole 
number of persons employed in 1840 was 455,668 — that is, as 100 
to 809 ; which supposes the extraordinary decennial increase of 
284 per cent. After making the most liberal deduction from this 
estimate for the omissions in the returns of 1820, the remainder 
shows an advancement in this branch of industry that is without 
example. As a further evidence of the same fact, we find that while 
no bther branch of our domestic exports has ever doubled since 
1820, that of manufactures has increased six fold ; that is, from 
$2,342,000 to 812,868,840 in 1840, and 13,523,072 in 1841. 

The increase of the precious metals, or rather of money, would 
be one of the surest indications of an increase of wealth ; but we 
have no means of ascertaining its amount in the first two or three 
decennial terms with even an approach to accuracy. In 1791, the 
estimates of the currency, then almost wholly metallic, varied from 
nine to sixteen millions of dollars. But in 1821, upon better data, 
the amount was estimated by the Treasury department at from 
eighteen to twenty millions. From that time to 1841, the imports 
of specie and bullion, according to the custom-house returns, 
were 8181,589,814 

The exports in the same period, were . . 138,085,922 

843,503,892 

This, with the quantity then in the country, estimated at 
819,000,000, gives a total of 862,502,892. To this we should add 
the product of domestic mines, but on the other hand, deduct the 
quantity wrought into plate and manufactures, or consumed by the 
wear of the coin. 

The quantity of gold and silver manufactured from coin during 
the twenty years in question, is supposed by those most conversant 
on the subject not to exceed an average of 8500,000 a year. The 
quantity lost and consumed by the wear of the coin may be set 
down at one-fourth of 1 per cent a year. The product of the 
domestic mines, carried to the mint in the same period, has been 
86,124,547, and making a moderate allowance for the quantity used 
by goldbeaters and other manufacturers, we may safely estimate 
it, in round numbers, at 87,000,000. 

On the preceding state of facts, the quantity of specie in the 
country in 1841 would be as follows : 
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Amount in circulation in 1821, and since imported, $62,503,892 

Product of domestic mines, 7,000,000 



Deduct amount manufactured, $10,000,000 

" *• consumed by wear, &c., 2,000,000 



$69,503,892 
12,000,000 



$57,503,892 

This increase in twenty years, from 819,000,000 to 857,503,892, 
is equivalent to a decennial increase of 73 per cent, or nearly two- 
thirds more than the increase of population. Without doubt the 
quantity of the precious metals in the United States was considera- 
bly augmented by the large loans contracted in Europe, but it must 
be recollected that a large part — it is believed the largest part— of 
those loans was contracted after 1837, in consequence of the re- 
action occasioned by the preternatural distension of the currency, 
and tended rather to check the efflux of specie (which it could not 
prevent) than to increase its import ; and that, whatever was the 
effect of those loans, it would seem that the equilibrium was re- 
stored by the same reaction before 1841, by the fact of the great 
increase of specie within the last two years. 

In this comparative estimate, as well as in all those preceding it, 
we should take into account the rise which the precious metals 
have experienced since 1820, by reason of the lessened production 
of the American mines, and which cannot be much if any short of 
10 per cent. If we allow for this additional value, it will convert 
the $57,503,892 in 1841 to more than $63,000,000, and raise the 
decennial increase of those metals to something more than 82 per 
cent. 

The result of the preceding comparisons may be seen in the fol- 
lowing summary : 

Decennial increase of land in 10 States,. . 68 per cent. — Of population, 30.8 per cent. 
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601 371.94 

Which shows the decennial increase of capital and wealth to have 
been to that of population as 601 to 371.94, or nearly as 50 to 31 ; 
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and supposing the decennial increase of population to have ave- 
raged 33^ per cent, that of wealth has been 53 per cent. 

According to the view that has been taken of the resources of 
these States, their public debts, on the most liberal estimate made of 
them, bear an insignificant proportion to their means. Supposing 
the amount of those debts to be 200 millions of dollars, at an interest 
of 6 per cent, the annual charge is $12,000,000, which is little more 
than 1 per cent of their income in 1840, and may be presumed to 
be less than 1 per cent of their present income. But if they were 
all to provide for the punctual payment of this interest, and thus re- 
store that confidence in the national faith which once existed, or 
even make an approach to it, the debt could be readily converted at 
par into a five, or even four per cent stock, and the excess would be 
sufficient for a sinking fund that would discharge the debt in thirty 
years or less. In this interval, too, as wealth would be steadily in- 
creasing, the burthen would become lighter and lighter, and in 
twenty-five years, it would bear but a third or a fourth of its pre- 
sent rate on the value of property. 

With such ample means of complying with their engagements, the 
States have not a shadow of excuse for not faithfully fulfilling them. 
It is true that these debts are distributed among them very unequal- 
ly, because their affairs have been administered with very unequal 
degrees of wisdom and forbearance ; but even those States which 
are most encumbered, may provide for the payment of interest by a 
moderate tax which shall be made to bear on all sources of revenue. 
Thus the debt of Pennsylvania, estimated at 840,000,000, bears, at 5 
per cent, an annual interest of $2,000,000. The income of this 
State was, in 1840, $131,000,000, and is probably at this time not 
less than $150,000,000. A nett revenue of only 1^ per cent of that 
income would produce the $2,000,000 required. 

But were the burthen yet greater, and the means of discharging 
them yet less, no State which does not set a higher value on pro- 
perty than integrity, can consent to a violation of the national faith ; 
nor would any right-minded citizen deem the saving thus efiected 
any compensation for the stain of national infamy it would leave 
behind it. But the public sentiment of the Union, to say nothing of 
our character abroad, to which we never have been and never 
ought to be indifferent, is so decided on this subject, that it is impos- 
sible the people of any State can permanently resist it. Even the 
excuses and pretences which were but too successfully urged by 
those who make a political traffic of their principles when the first 
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stunning effects of the revulsion in 1839 were felt in full force, will 
soon find no support from any considerable portion of the American 
people. All men who have at once common sense and common 
honesty, must see that " repudiation," if warranted by strict law, 
would not be just ; and though it were just, would be neither libe- 
ral nor wise. 

We confidently trust, then, that the cloud which now fearfully 
overhangs a few States, and to the distant observer casts a shade 
over their uncontaminated associates, will soon disappear, and 
leave the path before us as bright and cheering as that it is our 
pride to have passed over. 



THE END. 
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